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The Week 


Fae two of Constructive Patriotism held its final 
session in Washington on Saturday. What is the 
ground upon which the advocates of niilitary 
training and service—for that is what constructive patriot- 
ism at Washington last week resolved itself into—would 
erect their militarist structure? In other words, what is 
the international situation which they envisage, and what 
is the defence policy which America must pursue in re 
sponse to that situation? The constructive militarists do 
not know. They make a point of not knowing. All other 
nations have built up armies and navies for something and 
against somebody. Here we are to arm for everything and 
against everybody. We must have land 
enough to repel invasion, and every nation is to be regard 
ed as a potential invader. We are to have a navy 
in rank in the Atlantic and first in the Pacific. 


universal 


forces strong 


second 


HE war in Europe is drawing to a close. At the worst 

it must end years before the defence programmes of 
the security leagues have produced results. And peace is 
fraught with all sorts of possibilities. It may bring the 
league of nations and disarmament or it may 
tem of super-alliances and super-armaments. 
case we shall know where stand. It 
argue that we cannot wait, that in a fortnight, 
Admiral Peary declared on Saturday, the air fleets of at 
least four Powers, if not six, may be bombarding Washing 
ton. If the attack from the skies is t 
or in two months, or even in a year, we are helpless in 
any If half a million Japanese troops can land in 
California in a month, we are lost even if we begin univer 
sally drilling this afternoon. Stress as they will the perils 
of the present hour, the preparedness leagues cann 
plain away the fact that they are preparing for five and 
ten years from now. And it this knowledge i1 
mind that people are asking themselves whether, in plan 
ning for defence long after the war, it would not be 
to wait for the end of the war. 


bring a sys 
either 


not do to 


But in 


we will 


» come in two weeks, 


case. 


ex 
is with 


well 


YEWS of the withdrawal! of Gen. Pershing’s army is 
41 Nhighly gratifying. Two things, 
has long been incumbent upon the 
to bring back the troops and to send Ambassador Fletcher 
to his post, and both seem on the eve of accomplishment 
So long as Gen. Pershing’s forces remained on M« 
they were best recruiting agents for Villa’s bands, since he 
has used their hated presence as a means of drawing men 
to his standard on the plea that he would drive the Gringos 
out. Gen. Carranza was correspondingly embarrassed by 
their presence, just as it has seemed to him grossly unfair 
that he should have an envoy in Washington in Mr. Arre- 
dondo, while the United States refused to reciprocate by 
sending the Ambassador whose salary it was paying. The 
withdrawal of Pershing’s army will have an excellent effect 
upon public opinion in Mexico, and, strangely enough, upon 
American investors in Mexico. We know of one company 


above all others, it 


United States to do 
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can SOll, 
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ing back its American employees. 
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piece of 
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of three separated provinces”—an amplification of Mr. 
Wilson's view which may not be as pleasing at Berlin or 
Vienna a: ; it is at Petrograd. And as to “peace without 
victory,” the phrase is made the occasion for stating that 
it never has been the aim of the Allies to crush their 


, and that they have never insisted upon victory 
in that sense over Germany.” Take it all in all, the Rus- 
sian note is a distinct contribution to that clarifying of 
the situation which has been going on in so remarkable a 
way since the issue of the President’s note to the bellige- 
rent Powers. 


N] O features of the Revenue bill that has been adopted 
4 by the Democratic House caucus will be subjected to 
keener criticism than those which provide for new bond 
issues. And this is as it should be. Any increase of the 
national debt to provide for current expenditure in time 
of peace should be regarded as utterly out of the question. 
But those who wish to be not merely virtuous in intent, 
but just and accurate in their judgments, must be careful 
not to put into this forbidden category every borrowing. 
The distinction is clear in the case of the purchase money 
for the Danish West India Islands, and it applies also, 
though perhaps not quite so plainly, in the matter of the 
establishment of great industrial plants by the Govern- 
ment. This everybody sees, but apparently there is some 
disposition to overlook the distinction in the case of the 
issue of short-term Treasury notes, or certificates of in- 
debtedness. It is true that this, too, may be illegitimate, 
and the matter should be closely scrutinized; but on the 
face of things, the authorization of such issue, beyond the 
limit hitherto permitted, is designed solely to bridge over 
an interval between the decreeing of new taxes and their 
collection. The law has long permitted $200,000,000 of 
such notes, so that it is only $100,000,000 that is added in 
the naming of $300,000,000 as the limit in the present bill. 
But to say this is by no means to belittle the importance of 
subjecting this whole aspect of the bill to the most search- 


ing examination. 


, ee way of Congress with riders to appropriation 
bills is often strange and wonderful; but it is much 
tranger and more wonderful to find it adding a rider to 
place Government officials under the civil service laws than 
to find it exempting them. Yet this was done on Fri- 
day when the Senate wrote into the Legislative, Executive, 
nd Judicial Appropriation bill a provision placing all 
Postmasters in the classified service. Some Senators prop- 
declared that the provision was not apposite to the 
Appropriation bill, and there is an expectation that it will 
ne out in conference with the House. But the action 
remains very promising. The Administration preceding 
Wilson's was willing to place all Postmasters under the 
ervice rules, and President Wilson’s has by succes- 
ps come to an emphatic pronouncement to that 
effect. Slowly sentiment in Congress appears to be mov- 
ing towards agreement with the view of the President 
and Postmaster-General, and we hope that in some way 
other the required measure will soon go through. 


a answer to the question, “Shall you pay especial at- 
A tention to transactions in United States Steel?” Mr. 
Whipple, counsel to the House Rules Committee in the 


“leak” investigation, said to the New York newspaper men 
on Saturday: 

Naturally the Committee will give its attention especially to 
Steel. Perhaps you gentlemen know that 5,000,000 shares of 
Steel were traded in during the period under inquiry. The total 
capitalization of the United States Steel Corporation is some- 
thing more than 5,000,000 shares. In other words, during 
those thirteen days [December 11-December 23] nearly the 
entire capital stock of United States Steel was turned over. 


This is interesting, and may be important; but it is well 
to examine the matter a little before ascribing to it any 
extraordinary significance. The relation between the num- 
ber of shares of a given stock dealt in and the total issue 
of that stock is slight and extremely variable; some stocks 
are habitually “turned over” in a very short time, others 
in a very long time. As for United States Steel, while the 
sales in those two weeks were extremely heavy, we must 
ask what relation they bore not to the total issue, but to 
previous records. Now, looking up the record for the last 
quarter of 1916, we find that in the fortnight October 9- 
October 21, the sales aggregated 2,563,000 shares, and in 
the fortnight November 20-December 2, 2,788,000 shares. 
Thus the five-million-share sale is not so extraordinary as 
might be supposed. 


UT an examination of the figure for the separate days 

of the fortnight December 11-December 23 throws fur- 
ther light on the question of whether the enormous aggre- 
gate of Steel shares sold is to be regarded as presumptive 
evidence of a “leak” as to the President’s peace note. The 
number of shares sold on December 11 was 196,000, which 
is not at all extraordinary; but on December 12 there was 
a big break in stock prices, and the number of Steel shares 
sold jumped to 549,000. Was anybody astonished, or was 
there any reason to imagine some secret knowledge as the 
cause of it? Not at all; it was the day when Germany’s 
peace note was issued, bringing an entirely new factor into 
the war-and-peace situation. The sales continued heavy for 
three days thereafter, the total for the four days being 
2,220,000 shares—nearly half of the five million sold in 
the fortnight. The next two days’ sales averaged less than 
200,000; then there was again a big total—666,000 shares 
—on the day of Lloyd George’s speech (though this ought 
not logically to have had any such effect) and the next day 
the sales were 394,000. We now come to December 21, 
which was the biggest day of all; 764,000 were sold that 
day, and 413,000 on December 22. But this tremendous 
total of nearly 1,200,000 shares in two days cannot be 
ascribed to the sought-for leak, since the President’s note 
appeared in the morning papers of December 21, and so 
was known to all the world. It will thus be seen that, while 
analysis may show that the heavy sales of that fortnight 
were caused by operations guided by secret knowledge, the 
gross figures do not furnish much of a presumption to 
that effect. 


UPPOSE that, during our occupation of Cuba after the 

war with Spain, a writer, urging the United States to 
fulfil its promise to turn the government of the island over 
to its inhabitants, had confidently predicted that the Cuban 
people would prove equal to their task. And suppose that, 
in the enthusiasm of his advocacy, he had gone so far as to 
draw the following imaginary picture of what would hap 
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pen in the event of a hotly fought campaign for the Presi- 
dency, ending in an election whose result was disputed: 


Throughout the struggle, even at the most critical moments, 
the attitudes of President Menocal and Dr. Zayas have been 
characterized by dignity and moderation, both determined to 
defend their rights by every legal recourse, both deprecating 
most earnestly the least suggestion of disregard for the law, 
and both pledged to accept the final dictum of the Supreme 
Court, no matter what it might be. 


Cannot everybody imagine the chorus of derision with which 
such a fancy picture would have been greeted in the year 
1900? Yet here we have it, in the year 1917, not as an 
imagined possibility, but as a recorded fact. The ability 
of the Cubans to keep up the splendid sanitary régime in- 
troduced under the administration of Gen. Wood was the 
first great jar to preconceived notions about their hopeless 
unfitness to govern themselves; if they can successfully go 
through such a political test as that to which they have 
just been subjected, they will make it necessary for a good 
many persons to revise their views on the general subject 
of the capacity of outlandish peoples for self-government. 


ee is accused indirectly of a sad 
lack of statesmanlike foresight by the Vossische Zeituny 
in its comments on British demands for reparation to Bel 
giul The only justification for such a demand, according 
to our German editor, is found in Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
faial admission at the beginning of the war that Belgium 
had been wronged and would be recompensed. “The Ger 
man people,” says the Vossische Zeitung, “has never as 
sumed responsibility for these words, which, if the facts 
had been correctly known, would never have been uttered.” 
What Bethmann-Hollweg should have foreseen was that 
the certain documents would be found in the Brussels ar- 
chives which, by a little skilful manipulation, could be 
made to show that it was Belgium which was preparin; 
to invade Germany. The only kind of reparation then 
conceivable would be, presumably, a large Belgian indem 
nity to Germany. After repudiating responsibility for 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the Vossische Zeitung might proceed 
to deny all responsibility for von Tirpitz and the subma- 
rine commander who sank the Lusitania and for von Bissing 
and the subordinate officials who are carrying on the Bel- 
gian deportations. The world might welcome this kind of 
justification if only the Vossische Zeitung would carry it 
out logically and repudiate in the name of the German 
people all responsibility for the man who gave orders to 
mobilize the German army in July, 1914. 


HE handsome gift which Mr. James Stillman, a vi 

president of the American Society for the Relief of 
French War Orphans, has just sent it 
tribution is an example of the kind of thing that must be 
far more general than it has thus far been if our country 
is to do that which its prosperity and abounding wealth 
make its clear duty. No doubt, other American men and 
women of great wealth have been unostentatiously gene- 
rous, on a scale comparable with that of Mr. Stillman’s gift 
of a million francs for the children of members of the 
Legion of Honor who have lost their lives in the service 
of France in the war; but the number of these is very 
small, while the number of those who could easily give 
sums of similar or even greater magnitude is by no means 
small. Among a large proportion of the hundreds of mu!ti- 


as a personal con- 





millionaires and the thousands of millionaires of our coun- 
try, there exists not only the ability, but a latent willing- 
What is needed 


is to make these possessors of great means feel how n 


ness, to exercise such liberal generosity. 


nificent a work of rescue is within their power 


to achieve if each of them, or even if each of a « 
fraction of them, does his proper share. W 

while Mr. Hoover is in this country an organiz e 
to accomplish this end may be set on foot in the 
stance for the sufferers in Belgium, and u te] 

wider range of servic ngr the 


| ISSOLUTION of the Japanese Diet, followi: 
Premier Terauchi’s challenge of the principle of pa: 


liamentary responsibility, brings the question of constitu 


tional government before the Japanese people in clear-cut 
form. There have been bitter struggles before this betwee 
the Government and Parliament, and they have usuall 
settled through the creation of a Government majorit 
Parliament, through the admission of Opposition lead 
into the Cabinet, or through plain bribery The 1 
ssertion of the Executive's independence of Parliament 


is a new thing. How bitterly fought the new elections will 
be is already shown by the attempted assassination of one 
of the Opposition leaders, a fairly familiar method of politi 
cal debate in Japan. It is hard to escape the impression 
that the present struggle has been precipitated, or at lea 
intensified, by world-wide forces now working for th 

sertion of the constitutional principle under the 


of the great war. In those belligerent countries where t! 

parliamentary system is fully established, Cabinets have 
been swept out of power by the representatives of the pe 

ple. Where the full parliamentary régime is not estab 
lished, as in Russia and Germany, the Governments have 
been compelled to make concessions nevertheless, and, in 
the case of Germany, to hint at broader concessions after 
the war. 
in the war, 
Japan acquiesce in the Bismarckian principles 
by Terauchi. 


Nowhere has the record of absolutism, as tested 


been so impressive as to make tl people of 


laid dow n 


NE aspect of the Parliamentary struggle in Japa 
may be recommended to the attention of the an» 
patriots in this country who gaze eagle-eyed across the 

Pacific for the approach of the Yellow Peril. When Oku 
nade way in the Premiership for Terauchi, the appear 
ance of that 


own interests and security in the Far East. 


4 


was hailed as a menace to our 
The advent 


Japan had gone in openly for a 


“strong man” 


of Terauchi meant that 
policy of aggressive imperialism. Okuma’s weak policy in 
China was supposed to have brought about his d 

Behind his successor stood the Japanese nation as one man 
in favor of a policy which meant inevitable conflict with th 
United States. To-day we see that the Japanese nation is 


not as one man behind the Premier. But more than that, 


we see that the Japanese nation has other matters at heart 
than the throttling of China or the flouting of the United 
States. For the time being, at least, it is patently more 


concerned with the vindication of Parliamentary rights and 
Were 
armed camp which our anxious patriots are fond 
d by the sole 
idea of mastering China and humbling the United States 
they would not now be turning upon this strong mar 


with the furtherance of democratic institutions 
Japan the 


of describing, were the Japanese people obses 
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The Exhaustion of Europe 


A r first sight the estimate of 2,000,000 men for Ger- 
many’s losses in the war, made by the National Zeitung, 
seems far below what the German casualty lists would indi- 
Actually, the estimate agrees with the published 

What the German writer has in mind is the 
final human wastage. Of a total of somewhat more than 
four million casualties recorded, one-fourth would be the 
Of the wounded it has been stated for various coun- 
tries that a very large proportion have been saved and 
rendered fit for duty; as high as 90 per cent. it has been 
said. This is undoubtedly exaggerated, and the National 
Zeitung admits as much when it deducts another million 
for the incapacitated and prisoners. It is an argument, 
however, that cuts both ways. If the drain on Germany’s 
human resources has not been so heavy as the totals would 
indicate to the superficial observer, the same holds true for 
Germany's opponents. It means that England, for example, 
has suffered a wastage of not more than 600,000 men, that 


cate. 


figures. 


dead. 


Russia’s losses have not been so enormous as German cal 
culators have made them out to be, that Italy’s losses, mea- 
sured by the present scale, have been little more than tri- 
When the German editor points out that Germany 
men left out of the nine mil- 


fling. 
has still some seven million 
lions with which she began the war, he only emphasizes the 
ir of men upon which the Entente Powers have 
what careful observers long ago rec 


reveal, 


Such figures 
ywrnized, the 
that this or thi 
ter of fighting men 
There were Allied war experts who had no difficulty 
rly in 1916 that Germany was virtually down 
French writer of standing, by the 
t elaborate and impressive calculation, had the German 
three divisions, or something like 


futility of demonstrating by exact arithmetic 
it belligerent is on his last legs in the mat 
It has been a favorite game on both 
sides 
in showing e: 
to her last man. One 


reserve down to a paltr 


50,000 men. But when the Austrians collapsed before Brus- 


siloff’s attack and lost nearly half a million troops, Germany 
somehow managed to scrape up the men to fill the gap in 
Later she managed to bring up an army 
The Germans them- 


the Austrian line 


ifficient for the conquest of Rumania 


ves have sinned as badly A year ago they had France 
bled white; that was bef Verdun and the Somme. Nearly 
two years ago they proved in the most precise German fash- 
ion that Russia’s human supplies were exhausted. There- 
upon came the Russian conquest of Armenia and Brussiloff's 
idvance upon Lembe: How silly is all this business of 
neasuring the outcome of the war by single divisions and 
brigad just one basic consideration will show. It had 
heen laid down ; nm axi that no nation could bring into 
pla ore than 10 per cent. of her population for purposes 

war. But France | called up one-sixth of her popu- 


With an initial miscalculation of something like 


three million men in the case of France, of four or five 
illion possibly, in the case of Germany, this balancing 
f men by driblets appears for what it is worth. 
We may take it as a fact, therefore, that long befor: 


driven to peace by a shortage of men she will 
Even here it 


Europe i 
uccumb to economic and moral exhaustion. 
is well to keep in mind the effort of which a nation is ca- 
pable. The case of Turkey is an example. A French stu 
dent of the war has estimated Turkey's army at fifty divi- 


sions, or somewhere between three-quarters of a million 
and a million men. How can bankrupt and economically 
prostrate Turkey manage it? The answer is supplied by 
the reports of tens of thousands of civilians who are perish- 
ing of starvation in Syria. You can keep up an army at a 
price. But it is also well to bear in mind that poverty and 
semi-starvation are endemic in the Ottoman Empire, and 
war conditions there involve no such sudden strain as the 
nations of Europe must face. A country with few indus- 
tries does not suffer greatly from industrial collapse. A 
country with few railways is only disorganized a little more 
than usual by the breakdown of transportation. Where the 
peasant has been accustomed to pull his belt tight, he may 
be induced with comparative ease to pull it tighter. 

In Europe, it is plain that in spite of all schemes for 
efficient organization, in spite of civic and industrial and 
agricultural mobilizations, the whole economic life of the 
nations is approaching exhaustion. The earth’s fruitful- 
ness is wearing out. The fact that this has been a bad crop 
year all over the world will not entirely account for the 
‘ear of famine. You cannot take away millions of laborers 
from the fields and starve the soil for its nutriment withou‘ 
undermining the food supply. The railways are wearing 
out. Train economies are practiced in Germany, France, 
England. The shifting of hundreds of thousands of men 
from front to front by which Germany has astonished the 
world imposes an enormous strain on trackage and rolling 
stock. Her food dictator has announced that the present 
food shortage is owing in large measure to difficulties of 
transportation. The grain from Rumania, which w: 
posed to relieve the food situation in the Empire—to an 
altogether exaggerated degree, by the way—has not been 
brought up, for lack of railway facilities, again acc 
to von Batocki. Factory machinery must be wearing out 
under the strain of day and night work on munitions. Even 
German efficiency is wearing out. Regulation of food has 
been practiced in Germany for more than two years, and 
there is greater complaint than ever of mismanagement in 
distribution. 

The nations may not be running short of men for the 
trenches, the military machines may still function efficiently, 
but the machinery of Europe’s economic civilization is 
creaking and groaning under the lack of fuel, of lubricant, 
and of labor. 


iS Ssup- 


rding 


Foreign Trade to the Fore 


HE big gathering at Pittsburgh of delegates to the 
fourth National Trade Convention bears striking evi 
dence of a degree of interest in questions relating to the 
systematic development of our foreign trade to which 
there was no approach in our country until within the last 
few years. The enormous expansion of our exports brought 
about by the great war is in itself sufficient explanation 
of the sudden accentuation of interest in all this class of 
questions; and the possibility of strange new policies be 
ing adopted by both of the great groups of warring na 
tions in Europe makes still more acute, in the minds of 
those specially concerned with the subject, the problems 
involved. 
It is notable that the subject of the protective tariff, at 
least in its traditional aspect, does not appear to have 
played much of a part in the proceedings of the Conven- 
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tion. in the first day’s session, on Thursday, Mr. Willard 
Straight made a well-considered piea for a policy of what 
may be called tariff-preparedness; but it was of a very 
different type from the standard protectionist appeal for 
the rescue of the country from the peril of being ruined 
by the pauper labor of Europe. It is against dangers con- 
nected with the possible adoption by the European bellige 
rent Powers of a policy of “economic war after the wa! 

that Mr. Straight urges the need of a “bargaining tariff 

—a tariff made flexible in such a way as to provide a de 
fence for the foreign trade of the United States against 
attempted discrimination. The idea of a mere protection- 
ist wall—a thing designed to keep out imports as thougn 
they were a plague—seems to have been quite outgrown 
among the kind of people who gather at such a Convention 
as that at Pittsburgh. 

What was chiefly discussed was the organization of for 
eign trade and the mechanism by which it is promoted. As 
part of this mechanism the importance of adequate and 
suitable banking arrangements occupied a leading place, 
and it was suggested that the National Foreign Trade 
Council should appoint a committee to codperate with a 
committee of the American Bankers’ Association to study 
the question of American banking in foreign trade and 
make recommendations. Perhaps the most important point 
dealt with at the Convention was that covered by a report 
of the National Trade Council, which urged the immediate 
enactment (with some modifications) of the Webb bill, au- 
thorizing certain forms of codperation among American 
exporters which, under the anti-Trust laws, might not 
be permissible in domestic trade. The argument in favor 
of such a measure was very effectively put in the report, 
and it seems clear that legislaticn of this nature, with 
proper safeguards, would be of great benefit to our for- 
eign trade without impairing the maintenance of whole 
some competition among American producers. Among 
the advantages expected from the contemplated forms of 
codperation may be mentioned “maintenance of highly or- 
ganized export services at minimum cost to participants,” 
“more advantageous traffic contracts through greater and 
regular tonnage,” and “survival of initial losses, fatal to 
an individual company, which are sometimes incurred be 
fore American goods gain a foothold.”” And it is because 
these and other forms of coéperation are 
our European competitors that their permission to Amer- 
ican exporters is urged by the Council. 

Altogether, the signs are abundant that the subject of 
the promotion of our foreign trade will not suffer for want 
of attention in the coming years. From the primitive 
stage in which, only a few years ago, it still remained it 
is rapidly advancing to a position of unquestioned promi 
nence. Indeed, so swift are the changes we are in the 
habit of making when we once take hold of a matter 
with vigor that the danger is perhaps rather that we 
shall before long magnify the importance of the part that 
foreign trade plays in our national welfare than that we 
shall belittle it. We may easily, too, fall into the way of 
thinking that the shortcomings in our organization of for 
eign trade have been a handicap far more dreadful than 
has actually been the case. It is quite true that our trade 
with other nations might, if all had been done that could 
be done, have expanded more rapidly than it did, but we 
should not forget that long before the adventitious stimu 
lus of the war was applied, its increase had been going 
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m at an enormous rate. Our annual exports of d 
merchandise durin; i ling with th 

year 1894 averaged ( iext decade, 
average was 1,210,000, I lecade ending 
just belore the was n iscal al ) Ivl4 


exported domestic merchuandl: iverage ; int of 
$1,920,000,000 a year—nearly 60 per cent. more 


average for the preceding decade, and 14 
than that shown in the decad 

fiscal years immediately preceding the was ir 
domestic merchandise showed the or 


330,000,000 and $2.340,000.000 rx pecti 
figure of $1,030,000,000 for the fiscal year 1897 was 


time only sixteen years before—a record-breaker i! 
facts should be remembered, not as a reason for being in 
different to energetic and intelligent measures for the ex 


tension of our foreign trade, which of course d 
encouragement, but as a reason for 
level on the matter 

Finally, it is not 


keeping our 


amiss to put in a word of warning 


about the question of “commercial supremacy’ 1 cat 
word which is sure to become very familiar in the near 
future. The more we expand our foreign trade, in 


wholesome ways, the better; but our nation stands in 1 
more need of commercial “supremacy” than it do 


political “supremacy.” The sporting instinct is gratified 
by the idea, and so far so good; but don’t let us yet | 

sessed with the notion that the distancing of all othe: 
nations in the volume of our trade, 
them out of every position into which we cat 
by crook force ourselves, is e 
t 


vidual happiness or to our n 


The President and the Railways 
~~ that the Inter 
4 senate has reject: 


of President Wilson for the prevention 


id, by a vote of 10 to 5, tl 
it behooves the nation to recall to mind the tu 
of which those proposals sprang. 
mer weeks, in the midst of the Presidential « 


During several 


last year, the country Wa absorbed in 


of a threatened disturbance of its economic life 

as to be classed in the minds of most peo 

the calamity of war itself. Whether the strike, if entered 
upon at that time, would actually have been formid 
may well be doubted; whether it would have been enter 
upon if the unions had been met by firm resistance an 
had received no encouragement at Washington is : 


to question. But of one thing there is no question at 


that a clash between the opposing forces, if it h 
place and had been maintained on both 


‘ 


degree of obstinacy, would have inflicted 


people of this country tremendous hardship and injut 
How grave were the potentialities « t 
for many years been fully recognized | ho had zg 
thought to the subject; but last su er the d 

for the first time brought home to the mind of tI ren 
eral public. And in the presence of that danger there wa 


a universal feeling that, whatever might be the devel 
ment of the immediate situation, measures must be 
to make the recurrence of such a situation impossible 


By no man was this conviction expressed with more un 
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compromising distinctness than by President Wilson. And 
he went further than to express his conviction that legis- 
lation to prevent such clashes should be enacted,.or even 
his determination to insist upon such enactment. So clear 
did he regard the case, so manifest seemed to him the neces- 
sity of meeting it and the universal recognition of that 
necessity, that the action upon the eight-hour demand which 
in the first instance he recommended to the railway man- 
agers and which, upon their refusal, he urged upon Con- 
gress, was predicated on the assumption that the enact- 
ment of the supplementary anti-strike legislation was a 
practical certainty. Again and again he buttressed his 
refusal to insist upon arbitration of the issue at stake by 
the argument that, in yielding to imperious necessity of 
the moment, one was not weakening, but strengthening, 
the hold of the principle in the future. Thus, reviewing the 
history of the case in his address to Congress on August 
28, he said that his course had been guided by what “‘is as- 
suredly the best way of vindicating a principle—namely, 
having failed to make certain of its observance in the pres- 
ent, to make certain of its observance in the future.” 

The President found it impossible to put through Con- 
gress in the closing days of the session his programme of 
safety for the future. What the Brotherhoods demanded 
as the price of immediate peace, Congress gave. What the 
President asked for as the guarantee of future peace, it 
refused. During the campaign, Mr. Wilson pledged himself 
as strongly as possible to the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose when Congress should reassemble. It now seems prob- 
able that he will find it impossible to obtain the fulfilment 
of his object. In the form which he recommended, the 
project has apparently collapsed for the present; yet it 
would be premature to say that its prospects are utterly 
hopeless. What the Senate Committee has rejected it is 
not impossible that the House Committee may approve and 
the House itself be induced to adopt. Clearly, the Presi- 
dent is under strong obligation to press upon Congress with 
all the energy at his command the adoption of a measure 
that can be counted upon to accomplish with reasonable 
completeness that safeguarding of the nation from the 
danger of economic paralysis through railway strikes to 
which, both before and after the passage of the Adamson 
act, he so deeply pledged himself. 

Whether that object can be attained by means other than 
the legislation the President has recommended is, of course, 
a question that is entitled to full consideration. The essen- 
tial element in that legislation is the provision not only that 
a railway-labor dispute must be submitted to investigation, 
but that during the pendency of the investigation neither 
a strike nor a lockout shall be permitted. In the substitute 
legislation now being considered by the Senate Committee, 
this vital feature is omitted. It appears to be the purpose 
to provide for compulsory investigation, but to put no pro- 
hibition on strikes while the investigation is going on. The 
moral effect of the final finding is doubtless expected to 
exercise an influence on the temper of the combatants; but, 
unless it is very clear in advance what that finding will be, 
the effect will come too late. The merits of a railway-labor 
controversy cannot be determined in a few days, nor gen- 
erally in a few weeks; it is likely to be a question of months. 
And the terrible damage that was feared last summer would 
not have required months for its realization; a few weeks 
would have sufficed to inflict vast suffering and loss upon 
This is doubtless realized by the Committee; 


the country 


for it is planning to supplement the provision for investi- 
gation by enacting special prohibitions on the physical ob- 
struction of traffic. The stiffening of such prohibitions is 
undoubtedly desirable; but, while they would be helpful in 
the handling of a strike situation, it can hardly be thought 
that they would be adequate. Plenty of forms of intimida- 
tion may take the place of physical obstruction; and if the 
strike is in its nature of formidable strength, the possibility 
of paralyzing the country’s traffic would remain very real, 
unless the provisions in contemplation are more sweeping 
than is at present indicated. What is needed is a law that 
will unmistakably give the country a feeling of genuine 
safety when any such situation arises as that which so agi- 
tated the nation last summer. 


Lord Bryce on Education 


T is not only in the United States that Latin and Greek 

are having to fight for their place in the sun. England, 
too, the very home and bulwark of the classics in education, 
has had to yield much to the movement to displace them— 
or, at least, to depose them from their old position. The 
Classical Association has for one of its aims to stand up 
for the educational faith once delivered to the saints; and 
its recent meeting at the University of Leeds was largely 
given up to a discussion of the question of retaining classi- 
cal studies in modern education. The principal speaker was 
Lord Bryce. His address was a presentation of the case 
for Greek and Latin, all the more powerful for being mode- 
rate, open-eyed, and conciliatory. 

He was no thick-and-thin opponent of the “modernizers.” 
To them he was prepared to make many concessions. If 
they object to the “despotism of a purely grammatical study 
of the ancient languages,” so did he. He declared it an 
untenable position, and frankly counselled the teachers of 
the classics to abandon it. Moreover, in the universities 
Lord Bryce would not compel all students to take classical 
courses. The “real problem,” in his opinion, was to “find 
some method by which classical study, while dropped for 
those who would never make much of it, might be retained 
for that portion—perhaps from 20 to 30 per cent.—of the 
students who would draw sufficient mental stimulus and 
nourishment from it to make it a real factor in their intel- 
lectual growth.” This is plainly the kind of sifting process 
which is being roughly worked out in American colleges. 

In Lord Bryce’s mind, however, such items are mere 
details. The main thing is to keep in mind the great ob- 
jects of education. This he presses as urgently as any 
modernizer of them all. And he is ready to go part way 
with the innovators. With them he agrees that the ends 
to be aimed at in the school training of the young are the 
habit of close and accurate observation, the exact use of 
words, and the rousing of a thirst for knowledge. But once 
this thirst has been created, how is it to be satisfied? Part- 
ly by science, no doubt; but can literature and history be 
left out? Not if young men are to be taught both to know 
and to think. The only real educational problem, then, 
would be how to apportion time and effort between the 
two great departments of teaching, science and the humani- 
ties. But all the time, argued Lord Bryce, those respon- 
sible must be on their guard against confusing things that 
differ. “The conflict is not between letters and science, 
but between a large and philosophical conception of the 
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aims of education, and that material, narrow, and even vul 
gar view which looks only to immediate practical results 
and confounds pecuniary with educational values.”’ 

Such calm and reasonable views carry unusual weigh* 
coming from one who is himself a convinced classicist. 
Lord Bryce’s spirit and temper might profitably be imi- 
tated by our own educational controversialists. So far as 
the questions among them relate to facts, the utmost care 
should be taken to determine what the exact facts are. The 
opponents of Latin and Greek have made much of the ac- 
tually small attainment derived from years of study. This 
is a sound argument, so far as it goes, but the question is 
fair, how much greater is the attainment in modern lan 
guages, or in science and history? Figures of the College 
Entrance Examination Board have been cited to show what 
low marks are won by students in Latin. But Prof. W. A. 
Robinson, of Lawrenceville School, points out in a letter 


Recent Aspects of 


HARLES FRANCIS ADAMS relates in his autobios 

raphy how, returning from service in the Civil War, 
he cast about for something to do. “Surveying the whole 
field,” he remarks, “I fixed on the railroad system as the 
most developing force and largest field of the day and 
determined to attach myself to it.” 

For three decades and a half railways had been visually 
in existence, yet so primitive was their character, so fray- 
mentary and disconnected their service, that they had 
hardly found their allotted place in our industrial system 
when the war put an end to all new ventures. It fell to 
the lot of the Rebellion itself to expose the weaknesses of 
our transportation methods, to strengthen and adapt and 
make of our system an indispensable servant in the cause 
of the Union. So successfully was this pioneer work car- 
ried out of fitting railways to the exigencies of war that 
the principles we developed became the basis for European 
organization. We emerged from the conflict with our 
lines of communication not materially multiplied, but in 
far more efficient shape than when we entered it. And 
then the country called imperatively for railway facilities 
The Pacific Coast must be linked to the Middle West, cost 
what it might, and the new farming lands now being in 
vaded by an army of settlers must have the means of trans- 
porting their products to market. The railway was in 
truth “the most developing force of the day,” and almost 
from that very moment it became a political and economic 
“problem.” From a mileage of 53,000 in 1870, the railway 
system has grown until to-day it comprises over 250,000 
miles of line. It has driven the western frontier into the 
sea and has forced its way into almost every nook and 
corner of this continent. 

Bringing with its services to society the power to do 
enormous evil, it has created a “railway problem” which 
has been among the most insistent of the subjects under 
discussion in legislative chambers and among the people at 
large. Beginning with the Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
mission in 1869, of which Mr. Adams was the virtual crea- 
tor, and of which he was for many years the chairman, 
the process of regulation has gone on in State and nation 
until to-day in only two States of our forty-eight is there 
no Commission exercising control over railways; and, what 











to the New York Sun that the percentage of 
Latin was about the 


same as in French or German o1 


science, and “very much lower than that in English.” In 
cidentally, Greek showed up better than any of the other 
studies. We are aware, of course, that the anti-classicist 
have an answer to this. Have they, however, an iswer to 
the assertion that there are no short its and ir le 
recipes in education? Must we not face the fact that the 
greatest obstacles to a better system lie in the har 
apparently necessary, physical limitations of 

and, above all, in the nature of the raw material 

teachers to work with? So long as the idea upper: 

the minds of most bovs who go to college—here in t} 

at any rate—is to have a good time, make 

socially valuable, and feed full on athleti we d j 
“system” which the wisest could dev would pr 
sults much better than those we now have 


Railway Regulation 


is of far more significance, we have a record of thirty yea 
of service of a Federal Commission with powers which have 
is greater t 


authori 
ssed bef re 


industry 


been constantly extended, until its 
day than any authority ever posse in this coun 
try by a public body over private 

So rapid has been the progress of regulation and so eage 
has each jurisdiction been to preserve to itself all the 
transportation advantages possible that the railway cor 
porations have been forced into the embarrassins 
of attempting to serve many masters. They have discov 


ered to their sorrow that the Biblical prophecy is only too 
true; they have been compelled to hate the on ! 

the other, and, much to their disadvantage, they have held 
to the one and despised the other. They have found it ii 
possible as they crossed State lines to reverse their prac 


tices with sufficient speed to satisfy the State which they 
were entering, and the penalties have fallen upon their 
heads. 


reduced 


Regulations insisted upon by one State have often 
the efficiency of service elsewhere just so far as 
they have accomplished their purpose in the State of 
their origin. It is this condition of regulation run riot that 
has occasioned the appointment of the Joint Cor 

Congress, with Senator Newlands as chairman, to stud 

from the bottom up the transportation system of the 
United States. After fift) 
ties and methods of regulation, we purpose to take accour 
of stock. 


Congress has imposed upon this Commission 


. > | 
years of development of 


and comprehensive investigation It must d 
whether railways are being operated with efficiency, and 


not why not; whether the difficulties that the railv 


profess to encounter in obtaining capital are merely of 
their imagination, or, if these obstacles are real, whethe 
they are of the railways’ creation, or whether t} iri 

from conditions beyond the contro] of the carrie: It must 


determine whether the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
properly organized for the most efficient regulation of this 
giant industry, or whether its powers need modification or 
extension; whether the conflicts of Federal and State ju 
risdiction can be removed by any other method than exclu 
sive Federal control of the agencies of commerce; whether 
there is any merit in Federal incorporation as a solution 
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of the many difficulties, or whether a resort to Government 
ownership is advisable. It is probable also that the Com- 
mission will be unable to adjourn without giving serious 
attention to the relations of the railways and their em- 
ployees. No such important task has been imposed upon a 
Congressional Committee since the appointment of the 
Cullom Committee in 1885, upon the report of which was 
based the original Interstate Commerce act. 

With the problems of transportation developing in such 
numbers and with such gravity, it is not surprising that 
Professor Johnson should have found it necessary to re- 
write completely his standard text on American railway 
transportation. His original book appeared in 1903 and 
was revised in 1908. The new volume gathers together in 
brief compass the latest phases of the railway situation 
and even includes statistical data from official sources as 
late as June, 1916. The omission from the original text 
of the topic of Government ownership was perhaps pardon- 
able ten years ago in a book confined largely to the United 
States, but such an omission to-day would have subjected 
the author to the charge of being singularly insusceptible 
to the undercurrents of thought pulsating through this 
country. There is not only a considerable and increasing 
group of socialistically minded, who feel that nationaliza- 
tion of industry might well begin with the railways, but 
there are many among the railway owners themselves who 
realize that there must some time be an end to the attempt 
to accomplish such inconsistent results as high-grade ser- 
vice, high wages, and low rates, and who prefer to let the 
Government try the experiment. The policy of Govern- 
ment ownership, it cannot be too strenuously urged, is a 
matter of expediency, not of principle, and it should be 
looked to only as a last resort, if regulation fails. 

Certainly it would be premature to say that regulation 
had to-day failed of its purpose. Yet its methods must 
be radically and speedily bettered if it is to commend itself 
as a permanent solution. It must be lifted out of the at- 
mosphere of mere legal controversy between shipper and 
carrier over the matter of an individual rate, and set upon 
a higher plane. It will be the obligation of our regulating 
authorities not only to protect the public from the rail- 
ways, but also to guard the railways from the public and 
from themselves. We are engaged in an experiment of pro- 
found significance to our entire national life—an attempt 
to control successfully a private industry with more than 
seventeen billions of capital. The experiment is not yet at 
an end. If it fails, Government ownership follows inevi- 
tably. 

And the one supreme test of the success or failure of 
the experiment is service. Since the rate case in 1910, when 
Mr. Brandeis made his assertion that railway wastes were 
responsible for railway troubles, and that the carriers 
could save a million a day by the application of methods of 
economy, the question of the efficiency of railway oper- 
ation has been a constant source of controversy—not with- 
out some gain, for agitation has had the effect of putting 
the less efficient railways under inquiry, and has led to the 
overhauling and more vigorous inspection of administra- 
tive methods, the elimination of wastes, and a greater 
watchfulness over expenditures. 

The late James Peabody was a pioneer in the problems 
and statistics of cost accounting as applied to railways. 


iple Railroad Transportation. Ry Emory R. Johnson and T. W. Van 
New J ' Ih Appleton & Ce £2.50 net 


The value of such accounting, long recognized as indis- 
pensable by the most modern of industrial plants, has 
worked its way more slowly into railway administration, 
and the influence of Mr. Peabody will long be felt and its 
value be more fully appreciated as time goes on, not only by 
the Santa Fé Railway, with which he was associated, but 
likewise by all railways of the country. It was Mr. Pea- 
body’s conviction that the larger the railway system, the 
more efficient and orderly the service, and that the small 
organizations leave much to be desired in the way of effi- 
cient administration.* 

Mr. Peabody belonged to the group of men, relatively 
few in the railway field, but more numerous among the 
members of public regulating bodies, who believe in the 
“cost” theory of rate making—that is, in basing rates to 
a greater degree, if not wholly, upon the ascertained cost 
of the service rather than upon the value of the service 
or “what the traffic will bear.” Most railway accounting 
officers dismiss this theory as impracticable because in an 
industry with so disproportionate an amount of overhead 
expense it is impossible to allocate expenses to individual 
shipments with sufficient accuracy to use them as a basis 
of rate making. Cost accounting is to them a series of 
arbitrary assumptions. The view which is growing in 
favor among regulating bodies is that while approximations 
will have to be employed in the case of many expenses, 
a far closer approach to a cost basis of rate making is 
possible than that to be found in the method now in 
force. Moreover, the accounting problems facing the 
railways are not unlike those that are met daily by 
any large industrial plant. Prof. Harry G. Brown, of the 
University of Missouri, is the most recent student of trans- 
portation rates to accept or at least strongly favor this 
cost theory.+ His purpose is the ambitious one of pre- 
senting a complete theory of transportation rates and 
the principles that should condition their regulation. Sure- 
ly, such a purpose is a laudable one. Concerned, as most oi 
us are, with the immediate problem and its practical appli- 
cations, we grow impatient and give little heed to the 
underlying considerations that in the end must determine 
how a proper rate structure shall be fashioned. It is an 
enormously complicated affair, bewildering to the uniniti- 
ated, and administered and modified by the railway traflic 
official according to rule-of-thumb methods, usually with- 
out much appreciation of the controlling principle. The 
official has grown up in the business, and he acts without 
the conscious guidance of any fundamental economic the- 
ories. The Interstate Commerce Commission has contrib- 
uted much towards setting forth these principles and dis- 
tinguishing between those which furnish a sound guide 
to conduct and those which are false or harmful. But one 
must read the mind of the Commission from its series of 
decisions. Hence there is constant need for some one to 
analyze these decisions searchingly for the revelation of 
general principles. It is no occasion for surprise, in view 
of the fact that the Commission is composed of morta! 
men, to discover many inconsistencies in their rulings as 
they have struggled towards a standard practice. 

One problem of regulation, always difficult, has become 
more obstinate with the opening of the Panama Canal 


*Railway Organization and Management. By James Peabody. Chicago: La 
Satle Extension University. 
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the competition of transportation by water and by raul side by such a wri as Acwo! 

The Commission has no authority over carriers purely by) the railway systems in outline were « plet 
water unless they are owned by railways or operated as we are too near the recent innovatioi t au 

part of a joint route with railways. Congress, in order and the bicycle adequately to reali 

to make its purpose unequivocal, forbade any vessel owned road transportation. One might well | 

by a railway to pass through the Panama Canal. The pure ing in the field of railway « 

waters of that sacred stream were not to be polluted with rmidable an antagon 3 Acworth, 

the poison of railway influence. So it came about that th: signed for iilure to 

Commission must perforce permit the railways to gran twentieth century would hardly ap 

lower rates to the Pacific Coast, where the influence ot conoml Much histor 
"a the Canal was felt, than those granted to mountain distric* railway opera 

of the interior. And just as the plan was in full operation . ive kn il, an 

nature intervened with a slide in the Canal which put a: and one only 1 

end to Canal traffic for many months. Then came the displayed in th 

European war with its demand for shipping, and now the not have been employe ! ing t 

profits of water carriers are so much greater in othe: dire touch with pre it-day pi ems I} 

lines of ocean commerce that they cannot be induced to tudies the first t railw histor 

use the Canal under any circumstances. The result is that he more one is impressed with the grasp tl 
the mountain cities, alert to their own interests, have pre f that day displayed of the 1 na 

vailed upon the Commission to undo its labors and to sus dustry No period of 1 

pend the low rates to the Coast granted to meet water com competition, such as disg: , our ¢ 

petition, because there is no longer any water competition found. ine the « chat 

to meet. inagust} was appreci 

Yet Professor Johnson, who because of his official ass tions were encouraged, and the railw 

ciation with the building of the Canal is eminently qual much more orderly fashion Had \ 

fied to pass judgment on its economic value, is of th country raction of th ht « he Eng 

opinion* that with the restoration of peace and the retur: have been spared mu 

of commerce to its usual volume and to its customar) FRANK H 


routes, and with the decline of freight rates to a fairly 

normal level, the traffic of the Canal may be expected t ; —_ 

overcome the setback and to increase with increase of Alsace-] ,Wrraine— 1 O-day 

international trade. However, to those who looked to the wa 

Canal to keep railway rates at rock bottom, and who did q nad \ CSTCIT day 

everything possible to prevent water carriers and railway 

from becoming too friendly, there can be little consolation N American correspondent who passes hi 
A 





seta taliade 


in the prediction of this expert that in the course of time among those fighting for their ho! 
coastwise lines operating through the Canal may be ®x cannot help finding it diffi to write for \ 
pected to associate in “conferences” for the purpose of public. For he knows that v 3 now heard 
agreement upon uniform rates, and that they will tend to ica often “make the English mad and Fret 
adjust the rates at a point which is just enough lower than However personal, human, inti e | 
the railway rates to obtain the tonnage requisite to fill the men and facts may be, he has to expect tl 
vessels in operation. wil aken for one-sided—from the 

With the problem of better organization of our entire and it will also be taken { rranted that his vi 
railway system staring us in the face and Government ind things embraces but a corner of the real 
ownership looming on the horizon, we look with expectanc: : ; 
for any information concerning the English situation, ‘the ala tg of 
where for many years the railways have enjoyed a manne: the th 
of territorial monopoly and where Government operation ts he p 
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of railways is now in progress. It is with something of ro Wwe we 
And we know not what shall succeed 


sense of disappointment, therefore, that we find the wo 


be “modern” to have a different connotation in England fro) Such criticism might tur ver thi 
what it has in these “up-to-date” United States. “Trans his own good name from compromising 

portation in Modern England’+ begins with the opening views on the voleano of Alsace-Lorraine. Puzzling 

of the sixteenth century, and ends with the middle of the from America distract his attention and his ea: 

nineteenth, and in order to get a good start the story goes sailed by the nearer and clearer Ge1 n propagand 

back to the Roman occupation of Britain. Mr. Jackman a week, not a day passes without the question, ! 

offers two explanations for the sudden termination of his higher, flaming before his ey« SO he 

historical labors, just as the problem is, for the studen doing his best to give authentic new nd not } 

of present problems, beginning to arouse interest. He yet allowing himself to s: ‘what | ! 
§ would not enter the field already covered on the economi: wots of.” 
&4 The latest news as I write—like facts are now of eve 
on wee 4 ibe By ! R. Johnson. New York: D day’s news—is a resolution voted at Freiburg, the 
3 ity town, by Germans of National Liberal, Centr 
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Volkszeitung or People’s Gazette of Cologne. Much the 
same words are uttered in these days by German Social- 
ists, appealing to workmen of the ante-bellum Internation- 
ale among allies and neutrals. Some Americans have taken 
up the refrain and joined with it the principle of the other 
and more official Cologne Zeitung: “For the same territory, 
Germany has 70,000,000 inhabitants, while France has only 
40,000,000"; whence the conclusion follows as night the 
day—-with our battle-axe we are doing nothing but hack 
out our place in the sun. So the Freiburg resolution says: 
“The annexation of Briey and Longwy [the great iron- 
mine region which still remained to France after the an- 
nexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany| is indispensable 
to the security of Germany.” And then, as a final rider’ 
“On the ground of this war’s experience and in the inter- 
est of the German Fatherland whole and entire, and par 
ticularly to make sure of protection for South Germany, 
we demand the development to westward of the unfavor- 
able frontier of the Vosges. This would further annex 
the grave of French Jules Ferry, who, dying, asked that he 
might be buried facing “the blue line of the Vosges Moun 
tains,” beyond which his homeland was held captive. Thus 
German Socialists, who pretend the least, say: “There can 
never be any question of restoring Alsace-Lorrains 

France { to her own native inhabitants)”—and these 
Moderates of Freiburg add: “To keep Alsace-Lorraine, 
| by force of conquest, we must now further 
take by force another strip of France’’-—likewise without 
inhabitants and notoriously against their 


which we ho 


CONSULILINED 1 
hearts and wills 

[ do not think it is a “view” to translate such “news”: 
The German millions (they were not 70,000,000 in 1871, 
when 2,000,000 native inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine with 
their native land were annexed by force of German armies) 
have the right to take their neighbors’ fields and mines and 
towns for their own expansion-——“to have their place in 
the sun.” Socialist voices that reach us from America 
echo this, saying in propaganda manner: “Peace must not 
re-annex Alsace-Lorraine to France.” 

On Twelfth-day after Christmas—Epiphany Day, when 
Christ, King of the Jews, was manifested to the Gentiles 
and when, though the day’s meaning may have been ob- 
scured, Christmas vacations in France still have their tra 
ditional end—thirty blue-uniformed, white-collared young 
marines, from twelve to fifteen years old, stood in ranks ai 
attention in a reception room of the French Naval Office 
before Admiral Lacaze, Minister. They were on their 
way back from Thann, their native town in the strip of 
Alsace which the French army has “re-annexed,” to the 
port of Lorient, where they are learning to be engineers 
of the French navy. The Admiral made a little speech 
of welcome, excusing himself for lacking time to put 
on his grand uniform. The head boy-marine made a little 
peech of thanks, and then all cried together—Vive la 
F'rance! Earlier in the morning, ladies of the Aid Com- 
mittee for Orphans of Alsace-Lorraine led groups of exiles 
and refugees to put wreaths at the foot of the statue of 
Strasburg, which, with seven other cities of France, repre- 
ents their still captive land in the Place de la Concorde 


of Pari 


“ 


Conquest and exile and this winning back of the land, 
morsel by morsel—and the belated counter-protests against 
“‘re-annexation’—cannot but bring to mind prophetic utter- 
ances of Emperor Francis Joseph, who was already full 


of tragic experience then and is now dead while the tragedy 
is working up to its irrepressible crisis. To William oi 
Prussia, King and newly Kaiser, he said: “I congratulate 
you on the annexation of an open sore to your empire.” 
The annexation, as all may plainly see now, meant worse 
than that. It made manifest a world once more accepting 
the exercise of the right of conquest. It relegated to the 
paper heap the right which the American Revolution af- 
firmed and by which consent of the governed people must 
have something to do with just powers of government. 

My own memories of the people of Alsace and Lorraine 
go back to the last days when they were citizens of France— 


sons born free, 
Who stand in her sight and in thine, O sun, 
Slaves of no man, subject of none— 


equal with other Frenchmen and exercising more than 
their mere numbers would warrant of the public life of 
France. Forty-six years they have been held by force as 
subjects of a Reichsland, without the consent of their wills 
being once asked. Their last act as a community of two 
million souls was to fight with their bodies against the 
constitution of such a Reich—the new conquering and an- 
nexing German Empire. 

Since this war has been turning to the confusion of Ger- 
many, particularly in these last weeks, German Socialist 
have been trying to persuade one-time Internationalists, a 
Kienthal and Zimmerwald and The Hague, by secret emis- 
saries and in public prints and through neutrals, that—in 
the name of their peculiar principle—the coming peace 
treaty must not “annex” Alsace-Lorraine to France; and 
Americans are warned that their own principles require ai 
least a plébiscite—a vote of those now living in Alsace- 
Lorraine under German bayonets. There was no plébiscite 
in 1871, and the protest of the delegates of the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine was unheeded by America when Germany 
forced the Treaty of Frankfort on France and annexed 
their country. It was then, on the Ist of March, 1871, tha 
their representatives elected by vote expressed “the unani- 
mous will of the populations of Alsace and Lorraine: We 
declare once more null and non-existent the pact which 
disposes of us without our consent. It remains open to all 
and each to take back our rights in the form and measure 
which our conscience shall dictate.” None that knows can 
doubt what the conscience of Alsace and Lorraine dictates 
to-day. 

My personal memories have to do with the native people 
of Alsace and Lorraine then and since then and now, and 
with their utter refusal of consent to being governed by 
Germans, and with what a genuine plébiscite of the real 
people would surely give. First, there were the discouraged 
few whom | heard singing interminably their songs of blue 
Alsatian mountains in the steerage of ships bearing them 
and their uprooted hopes to America. One | afterwards 
met, returning prosperous to take back a wife to the New 
World, where he had done well “in the meat business.” He 
did not forgive those who prevented his taking his wife to 
the native village for which he was ever homesick. 

Next, as years passed, I have met everywhere in France 
some of the 350,000 Alsatians and men of Lorraine—the 
exilés of Paul Acker, who was one of them and described 
their lives and feelings and died in this war, trying to re- 
cover the old home. These have continued to hold honored 
positions in France as they always had done—in church and 
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state, in universily and army, in business and politics. in 
their native land, ruled by Germans, no place of public ad- 
ministration or responsibility was open to them and their 
very judges were alien masters. Not even were they ca- 
pable to teach their own young their new masters’ goose- 
step, for they might have mixed with it some march of 
Alsatian freedom. Their mining lands have been taken 
by the all-confiscating empire; and the Imperial masters 
have gathered to themselves the business possibilities of 
their country. Surely, these should have native rights, 
man to man, against the pretended “acquired rights” of 
the 350,000 immigrants from Germany who are to swing 
the plébiscite if they can get it. 

I have had unequivocal and competent testimony of the 
disposition of the million and three-quarters of the native 
population of Alsace and Lorraine, including the new gen- 
eration which German masters have had every opportunity 
to mould—and have failed. I sat, some years before the 
war, for a long afternoon with a North German official, 
while formalities of customs were going on. He had been 
one of the early administrators of the recalcitrant land 
and was perhaps of the older German generation, before 
Prussia imposed the Junker spirit on all the Empire’s sub- 


The Vote on Measures in the Election of 1916 


OPULAR expression of opinion upon constitutional and 
legislative proposals last November showed a marked 
recovery from the electoral debauch of 1914. In that year, 
286 measures were considered. At the election of 1916, 
the number fell to 111. The reduction is not to be ex- 
plained merely by the difference in the number of States 
participating in this activity, the 31 of 1914 having shrunk 
to 23 two years later. For the worst offenders of the for- 
mer election reappeared in 1916, but how chastened! Cali- 
fornia, which in 1914 had indulged in an orgy of 48 pro- 
posals, was content last November with a paltry 7. Oregon 
dropped from 29 to 11, Arizona from 19 to 12, Colorado 
from 16 to 8, and Minnesota from 11 to 8. Only one State 
which voted upon any considerable number of proposals 
moved in the other direction, South Dakota passing upon 
14, an increase of 2. Washington stood pat with 10. Lou- 
isiana, which voted upon 17 constitutional amendments in 
1914; Missouri, which voted upon 15 amendments and 
statutes, and North Carolina and Wisconsin, with 10 
amendments each, were absent from the ranks in 1916. In 
both elections, the amendments voted on outnumbered the 
statutory proposals. The discrepancy was especially great 
in 1914, when the figures were 202 and 84; last November, 
64 amendments were placed before the voters, and 47 bills. 
But the voters were not to be thrown off their balance 
by these differences in the number of measures with which 
they were confronted. In i916, they adopted 9 which might 
be classed as political and rejected 36, adopted 21 which 
might be termed economic and rejected 13, and adopted 15 
which might be characterized as social and rejected 17. 
The total adoptions were 45 and the total rejections 66, 
a percentage of rejection of 59. In 1914, the percentage 
of rejected measures was 58. The conclusion seems plain 
that, regardless of the number or kind of the proposals 
submitted, the American voter deems it the part of wisdom 
to reject three for every two he accepts. This principle 
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dence, he declared his firm conviction: “We have be 
solute masters here forty years and we : 
reconciling the natives to our rule than ever. | do not! 
lieve it will ever be done until all natives of Alsac 
Lorraine are driven out and the count: 
with bona-fide Germans.” Since this war, reck) 
writers have said the same thing—and advised t} per 
ation. 

Then he added, for he was not an evil n 
show that he could speak French: “I wish this peop 


have their own country and be a buffer betwee! 
France.” Shortly after came the brutal treatment 
tives by Prussian army officers like the ill-famed 


Baron von Foerstner at Zabern (which born Al! 
with all their accent, affect to call by the French 
Saverne). Now, during war, each week brin; 

more families of Alsace and Lorraine being swe 

into concentration camps, quite as if they were lren ° 


for conquering Militarism does not stick at contr 
STODDARD DEWEY 


Paris, January 15 


would be sufficiently creditable to his powers of discri: 
nation if it were applied with mathematical exactnes 
every State, but it is the ability to vary from it upon oc 
sion which constitutes the final proof of h 

Two years ago, Georgia adopted every one of the % aimend 
ments on her ballot, and South Carolina was equally h« 


pitable to 10. North Carolina and Wisconsin, on the oth 
hand, rejected 10 amendments each, and Missouri t a 
new mark by voting down an entire lot of 15 bills and 
amendments. These records were not touched in Noven 
ber, 1916, the nearest approach to them bein d 
North Dakota and Rhode Island, each of whi 


batch of 4 proposals, and Washington, which r: ted ar 
offering of 10. 
ciously far: having rejected three amendment 


proposed, in 1916 Q 


Idaho carries whole-hearted: 


she accepted two, ail that were 


homa, Wyoming, Minnesota, and Washington, 
brave effort at wholesale acceptation in 1914, and Minne 
sota again in 1916, but in every instance one « 
posals ran into the teeth of the provision operat 
these States, by which a majority of the vote c: 
election is required and not merely a majority 
polled upon the proposal. 

The mo radical measure voted upon 
1916, was one to abolish the Senate of Arizon lf 
defeated by two to one, the ratio in which Or 


upon the same proposal in 1914. Oklahoma thus still 
alone in the distinction of leaning towards a o1 hamber 
Legislature, even if her majority in 1914 of e th 


20,000 for a unicameral body of 80 members w 


those rendered futile by failure to receive a m rity o 
the entire vote cast at the election. Next to the Ariz pi 
posal may be placed one in Arkansas to prohibit the end 


ment of “initiated” laws except by popular vote, to require 
a unanimous decision of the State Supreme Court to invali 


date a measure adopted by popular vote, and to prever 
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court appeals to keep measures off the ballot. This pro- 
posal was rejected by a vote of 74,000 to 69,000. Whether 
either of these measures is more radical than the proposal 
for a general eight-hour day, defeated two years ago in 
California and Washington; or than the amendment mak- 
ing judges in Mississippi elective, which was adopted; or 
than the one making newspapers in Colorado public utili- 
ties, which somehow failed, one may judge for oneself. 

What is not doubtful is not merely a disconcertingly con- 
servative attitude towards political proposals, in States in 
which discussion of political principles and political ma- 
chinery is supposed to take precedence of everything else, 
but a lack of keen interest in such measures. The pro- 
posal to abolish the Senate in Oregon, in number of votes 
received, both for and against, stood thirteenth in the list 
of 29 measures voted upon at that election. The corre- 
sponding proposal in Oklahoma was last in a list of four. 
In Arizona, in November, 1916, it came ninth in a list 
of 12, and the Arkansas proposal was only saved from 
being the last of five by another proposal! dealing with elec- 
tion machinery! Nineteen hundred and sixteen seems to 
have produced no formidable rival for curiosity to South 
Carolina’s proposal of 1914 to empower the town of Fort 
Mill to assess abutting property for permanent improve- 
ments—this proposal being not a statute, but an amendment 
to the State Constitution; or to North Dakota’s proposal to 
amend her Constitution by making a sweeping change in 
the name of her asylum for the blind, or to the proposal in 
South Dakota to fix the course of study at Aberdeen Nor 
mal School by statute. 


Woman suffrage failed of adoption in November in every 
one of the four States which voted upon it, these being 
lowa, New Jersey, South Dakota, and West Virginia. One 
State, Massachusetts, voted to hold a Constitutional Con- 

ntion, and three, Colorado, New York, and South Dakota, 

ited not to hold one. Maryland set an example for the 
rest of the country by adopting a budget system. Under 
it, the Governor must submit to the Legislature, within 
twenty days after it convenes, two budgets, one for each 
of the ensuing fiscal years (the Legislature meets only 
every other year at Annapolis), containing a complete 
schedule of estimated revenues and proposed expenditures. 
In addition, the Governor must present a statement of the 
revenues and expenditures for each of the two preceding 
years, together with an exhibit of the State’s financial con- 
dition. He may amend or supplement this budget before 
final action is taken, and the Legislature may increase 
r decrease items relating to itself or increase items re- 


inj » the judici ‘either house may consider other 
appropriations until the budget bill has been finally acted 
ith of then Oreyon added herself to the list 

which allow the Governor to veto items in ap 


propriation bills. It is not generally realized that as many 
as 37 of the 48 States have this provision; still less that 
all but 9 of them had it as long ago as 1898. By a narrow 
margin, Oregon voted to retain in her Constitution an 
anachronistic prohibition of negro and Chinese suffrage, 
nd by a wide margin Colorado voted down a civil service 
W 

The most peculiar phenomenon in the voting upon what 


iy be termed political proposals occurred in Arizona, 


where, as Equity sees it, the people “narrowly escaped a 
vad fall.’ 


ting arrangements of the initiative and referendum 


One of the amendments submitted altered the 





by providing that any measure submitted under either ol 
them, in order to become a law, would have to be approved 
“by a majority of the total vote cast at election.” Strange- 
ly enough, this treacherous measure, although it attracted 
more votes than some other proposals drew out, was de- 
feated by only 600 votes! Would it not be well for friends 
of the I. and R. to bestir themselves and circulate peti- 
tions for putting on the ballot in every State enjoying 
the blessing of these twin guardians of our liberties a pro- 
posal that any proposal to require a majority of the total 
vote cast, instead of the vote cast on a measure, shall 
require for its adoption a majority of the total vote cast? 
Among economic questions voted upon in November, the 
single tax was the most important. Two Western States 
defeated it—Oregon, which has rejected it in one form or 
another upon several occasions, voting against it almost 
four to one, and California, which two years ago rejected 
it in the form of “local taxation exemption” by 100,000, 
confirming this decision by a majority of more than two to 
one. Arizona rejected a workmen’s compensation proposal, 
and New Jersey one relating to excess condemnation. Ore- 
gon and South Dakota voted for a system of rural credits, 
and the latter against guaranteeing bank deposits. 

Prohibition looms largest among what we may loosely 
call social measures. One who knew nothing of the interest 
in this question except what the figures told him would 
have an accurate idea of its place in contemporary at- 
tention. Two years ago, it called out more votes in Wash- 
ington than the contest for United States Senator, and 
both then and in 1916, wherever it was voted upon, it over- 
shadowed all other issues. Last November, no other mea- 
sure in California came within 135,000 votes of those cast 
upon it; it led in Michigan by 60,000; in Maryland, it re- 
ceived 68 per cent. of the total vote for President, and in 
Nebraska 87 per cent., the only other proposal in these 
States to divide consideration with it receiving but 44 per 
cent. and 65 per cent., respectively, of the vote for Presi- 
dent. California and Maryland decisively rejected it, al- 
though the former reduced her 170,000 majority of 1914 
against it to 100,000. Idaho, Michigan, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, and South Dakota adopted it, while Oregon strengthen- 
ed her provisions regarding it. Of almost equal significance 
was the vote upon the question in States which already 
had it. Arkansas and Arizona rejected local option; Ari- 
zona prohibited the importation of liquor; Colorado re- 
fused to allow the manufacture and sale of beer; Oregon 
took the same stand regarding malt liquors, and Washing- 
ton rejected two proposals designed to weaken her prohi- 
bition law. California, on the opposite side, displayed the 
same consistency by rejecting a proposal to prohibit the 
sale of liquor in any public house and to restrict its trans- 
portation. 

What light do these votes throw upon the alleged rela- 
tion between woman suffrage and prohibition? In 1914, 
three of the woman suffrage States went dry and one went 
wet. Last November, two States in which women vote, 
Idaho and Montana, adopted prohibition, and one, Califor- 
nia, rejected it. Similarly, two States in which women do 
not vote, Michigan and Nebraska, adopted it, and one, 
Maryland, rejected it. Idaho gave the largest proportion- 
ate majority for it; Michigan the largest absolute 
majority. Maryland gave the larger proportionate 
majority against it; California the larger absolute ma- 
jority. And South Dakota’s contribution to the discussion 
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was adoption of prohibition by a majority of 12,000 and 
rejection of woman suffrage by a majority of 5,000. Of 
the other three States which rejected woman suffrage, two, 
lowa and West Virginia, have prohibition; one, New Jer- 
sey, does not. Another question in which voting women 
might be thought to be particularly interested is the aboli 
tion of capitai punishment. Arizona’s women participated 
in the election of 1914, when the death penalty was retain 
ed by 1,252 votes, and in the election of 1916, when it was 
abolished by 152 votes. Oregon had a difficult time in de 
ciding not to abolish compulsory vaccination, 99,745 men 
and women voting to abolish and 100,473 voting not to 
abolish. 

Two years ago, the result of the voting upon proposals 
submitted to the people was characterized as showing that 
the voters were in a “reactionary” mood. This is a matte: 
upon which an individual may well hesitate to pronou! 
with dogmatic finality. The impression which one observe 
has gained from a general survey of the voting in No 
ber is that, if the people are not so superior to their chose 
representatives as they are often assured that they are 
neither do they deserve a scolding. Like other sovereigns, 


they do not always choose the path pointed out to then 
with aggressive confidence by philosophers. 
ROYAL J. Davis 
Correspondence 
orrespondence 
THE PRESIDENT’S IDEALISM 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: The seeds of human progress will germinate only 


in a soil fertilized with a good mixture of idealism, but 
the good substantial soil must be there, too, as well as the 
idealistic fertilizer. In his two important outgivings since 
his reélection, I cannot President 
Wilson has doomed his idealistic efforts to failure, except 
in some remote future, by breaking their connection with 
the earth on which we are now living. I am decidedly of 
the opinion that there was more real promise for the fu- 
ture, an idealism much likely to produce definite 
results for the blessing of mankind, in the President’s two 
Lusitania notes than in the peace note to the belligerent 
Powers and the recent address to the Senate. The mea 
sured precision with which those notes classified the sink 
ing of the Lusitania as a wanton violation of international 
law and an outrage against the dictates of humanity gave 
seeming promise that from that time on international law 
and humanity would find active neutral championship, with 
our own Government in the lead. The firm attitude of 
Washington in this matter led to pledges from Germany 
which were heralded at the time as a great triumph of 
American diplomacy. 

But things have changed since then. The 
devoting his attention to such matters as the peace note 
and the address to the Senate, and the people 
dication that any real pressure is being applied either to 
obtain such poor satisfaction as is possible for the mur- 
the Lusitania or to call Germany to account for 
her direct violation of the pledges given against the repe- 
tition of such outrages. The crowning outrage of the 
enslavement and deportation of Belgians comes on, and 
draws from Washington a “protest” as notably mild as 
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THE PRESIDENT'’S PEACE NOT! 
TO THE Epiror oF THE NATION 
SIR: I am heartily in sympathy with the conclu 
your Princeton correspondent December 24, F. J. M 
jr., and look upon the President's peace note as ul 
of peace now is much like the action of the De: 
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DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF 


POWER 


THE WAR-MA 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE N 


ATION: 
SIR: The problems that must be cor 
tion with the 


terms of peace which sl end the 


devastating Europe display a complexity t) 


wildering. It would seem, however, that I 
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to be so fundamental that its determination will appear 
necessary before any advance can be made towards a set- 
tlement of the conflicting claims of the belligerents. This 
question relates to the reliance the Allies can place upon 
the fulfilment of any agreement made by Germany who has 
so lately dealt with her treaties as mere “scraps of paper.” 
How can the Allies gain the guarantees they must neces- 
sarily demand that the new treaties to be signed will not 
be treated in the same manner in future? This is a prob- 
lem that must be solved before any treaty of any value 
whatever can be executed. 

Such guarantees might perhaps be gained as the result 

continuance of the war until the power of Germany 
were utterly destroyed; but it now seems probable that 
such a result could be reached only after a struggle that 
would be ruinous to all the countries involved. Short of 
such utter destruction, they might be gained, perhaps, by 
the removal of the Hohenzollern dynasty, and the substi- 
tution, in place of its rule, of a new government of a 
more truly democratic type, with similar changes in Aus- 
tria. But evidently any demand by the Allies which looked 
to such radical changes in the governmental forms of the 
Central Powers would be promptly rejected, not only by 
the existing autocracies, but, in my judgment, by the Ger- 
mans and Austrians as a whole. The Austrian people 
show few signs of discontent with the rule of their autoc- 
racy, and the German people appear to have learned to 
worship the governmental system under which they have 
made such marked material progress during the last half 
century. No such change could be forced upon them until 
they were crushed. 

The question then remains: Is there any demand that 
the Allies could make in the near future that would prac- 
tically satisfy their need of treaty guarantees, and which 
at the same time might be acceptable to the Central Pow- 
ers in the critical stage in which they now find themselves? 
Is it not possible that an adequate protection to the Allies 
might be obtained if they agreed to accept the written word 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary only on the condition 
that the Constitutions of both states be so changed that 
the power to make war be taken from the autocratic rulers, 
the assent of the several parliamentary bodies to a declar- 
ation of war being made necessary, as is now the case in 
the United States? And is it not possible that the Central 
Powers might yield to such a demand? 

Turning first to the latter question—the acceptance by 
the Central Powers of this suggested demand of the Allies 
would certainly involve a great concession on the part of 
the former; but the Liberal parties within the Central Em- 
pires would probably welcome a proposal which would 
lead to a considerable increase of their powers, and they 
might well have strength enough to compel the acquies- 
cence of their rulers. Such a concession would be the 
more likely to be made for the reason that the Allies, in 
making the demand, would themselves be compelled to 
offer to make a similar change in their own governmental 
procedure England and France seem ready for the 
change; Italy would not be slow to follow their lead; and 
Russia could surely be induced to agree to accept the con- 
dition, which, under diplomatic pressure, might also be 

rced upon Japan and the less powerful states. 

Turning now to the question as to the adequacy of the 
guarantees the Allies would obtain by Germany’s accep- 
tance of such a proposal, it is to be noted that no claim 


could be made that such a change of governmental proce- 
dure would in itself render impossible the recurrence of 
a war similar to the one we are now witnessing. We ail 
realize that even the United States might be so involved 
with foreign Powers by the acts of a jingo President that 
Congress would be practically forced to make war. But we 
realize also that the fact that Congress must say the final 
word must on the whole act as a very effective check upon 
any such acts by the Chief Executive. 

~ Assuming the autocratic powers of the rulers of the 
Central Empires to remain in other respects what they 
now are, does it not seem highly improbable that the pres- 
ent war could have been precipitated as it was, had the 
Austrian Government known that it must gain the con- 
sent of the representatives of the people before it could 
attack Servia, or had the German Government known that 
it must have the approval of the Reichstag before it could 
make war upon Russia? Is it not likely that the Austro- 
Hungarian Parliaments would have insisted upon a con- 
ference with Russia before action was taken against Ser- 
via, after their unprecedented ultimatum had been served 
upon her? Indeed, is it likely that such an ultimatum would 
ever have been delivered in the form in which it was given 
had the executive felt that a final sanction of the action 
must be had from the representatives of the people? Is 
it not likely that Germany, at the start, would have met 
the first mobilization of the Russian forces with no more 
than a counter-mobilization, had the power to declare war 
rested in the Reichstag rather than in the hands of the 
Emperor? And is it not likely that, if Germany’s dec- 
laration of war had been delayed, the efforts of the Allied 
Powers and of neutral states might have served to avoid 
the present great catastrophe? Is it likely that the Reichs- 
tag could have been persuaded to assent to Germany’s un- 
provoked attack upon Belgium? 

The suggestion I am here making is not presented as a 
certain preventive of wars. In all mundane matters we 
must be content if we can make some advance, however 
small. And surely such a change of governmental proce- 
dure as is here proposed, if adopted by all the powerful 
nations, as it has already been adopted by the United 
States, would be a great step forward on the road towards 
enduring peace. HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL 


New York, January 12 


“CURBING OUR SPECULATORS ABROAD” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: To the Nation of January 4 Mr. Richard Dana Skin- 
ner contributes an article in which he suggests the pos- 
sible use of the Federal Trade Commission for curbing 
our speculators abroad. In that connection it would be 
well to ponder over the opinion of the United States Su- 
preme Court in American Banana Co. vs. United Fruit Co. 
(218 U. S., 347). The parties to that litigation were both 
corporations of the United States. 


Long before the plaintiff was formed the defendant, with in- 
tent to prevent competition and to control and monopolize the 
banana trade, bought the property and business of several of 
its previous competitors with provision against their resuming 
the trade, made contracts with others regulating the quantity 
to be purchased and the price to be paid, and acquired a con- 
trolling amount of stock in still others. It organized a selling 
company, of which it held the stock, that by agreement sold 
at fixed prices all the bananas of the combining parties. By 
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this and other means it did monopolize and restrain the trade 
and maintained unreasonable prices (p. 354). 


One McConnell in 1903 started a banana plantation in 
Colombia and began to build a railway so as to export his 
product. “Two months later, it is believed at the defen- 
dant’s instigation, the Governor of Panama recommended 
to his national Government that Costa Rica be allowed to 
administer the territory through which the railway was to 
run” (p. 354), which recommendation was shortly there- 
after acted upon. Thereafter the plaintiff bought out 
McConnell, and when he was proceeding with the work, 
“Costa Rican soldiers and officials instigated by the defen- 
dant seized a part of the plantation and a cargo of sup- 
plies and have held them ever since and stopped the con- 
struction and operation of the plantation and railway” 
(pp. 354-5). The efforts of the plaintiff to induce the 
Government of Costa Rica to withdraw its soldiers and to 
persuade the United States to interfere were thwarted 
by the defendant, and the plaintiff was kept out of pos- 
session of its property to the time of the commencement 
of the suit which was begun to recover threefold damages 
under the act to protect trade against monopolies (the 
Sherman act). 

Speaking for the court, Mr. Justice Holmes said (p 
355): “It is obvious that, however stated, the plaintiff’s 
case depends upon several startling propositions. In the 
first place, the acts causing the damage were done, so far 
as appears, outside the jurisdiction of the United States 
and within that of other states. It is surprising to hear 
it argued that they were governed by the act of Congress.” 

After considering the instances where the Federal Gov- 
ernment will exercise jurisdiction over Americans guilty of 
wrongful acts without the United States, the court savs 
(p. 357) : 


It is true that domestic corporations remain always within the 
power of the domestic law, but in the present case, at least, 
there is no ground for distinguishing between corporations and 
men, [and] we think it entirely plain that what the defendant 
did in Panama and Costa Rica is not within the scope of the 
statute so far as the present suit is concerned... . For again, 
not only were the acts of the defendant in Panama or Costa 
Rica not within the Sherman act, but they were not torts by the 
law of the place and therefore were not torts at all, however 
contrary to the ethical and economic postulates of that statute. 


Finally the court said (p. 359): “A conspiracy in thie 
country to do acts in another jurisdiction does not draw to 
itself those acts and make them unlawful, if they are per- 
mitted by the local law.” 

The judgment dismissing the complaint was unanimous- 
ly affirmed, Mr. Justice Harlan concurring in the result. 

BENJAMIN TUSKA 

New York, January 15 


THE LATE E. A. ABBEY, R.A. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sirk: Having been invited by Mrs. Abbey to write a 
memoir of the late E. A. Abbey, R.A., may I ask such of 
your readers as have letters from that artist, and are will- 
ing to lend them for possible publication, to send them to 
me at Chelsea Lodge, 42 Tite Street, London, S. W., where 
they will be carefully handled, copied, and quickly returned? 

E. V. Lucas 
London, January 6 





BOOKS 
A World Without Wat 


The Problem of Human Peace. Studied f: indpoi 
of scientific Catholicism By Maleolm Quin. London: 
r. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 5d. net. 
Y a “Human Peace” Mr. Quin means “a peace brought 
about and upheld by the foresight and consent of th 
chief nations of mankind—a peace inspired by the common 
conviction that international concord is a human good and 


a good so universal and commending that its pursuit and 
maintenance ought properly to control all objects of po! 
icy” (p. 81). And in the present volume he exhibits 
us the “Modern Mind” in the process of employing the 
“science” at its command—"“in other words, the developed 
reason of man, resting on the sum of human experience, 
outer and inner, and interpreting that experience by definit 
methods” (p. 66)—to determine how far this “Human 
Peace” 
sibility,” and to “examine our means for bringing it abou 
and maintaining it” (p. 79). 

The argument is upon the familiar | 
conducted with an opulence of repetition and a 
in the discovery and assertion of the undisputed that sus 
gests, on the part of the author, years either few in num 


may “be held to be desirable,” “to discuss its pos 


*ositivist lines and is 


olemnity 


ber or passed in rigorous seclusion from men and things. 
Nowhere does one get from his pages the tang of reality: 
he handles his “notions” as if they were algebraic for 
mulz. Perhaps this is not altogether unnatural in a philo 
sophic descendant of Auguste Comte, but in these days 
we expect something a little more directly in contact with 
life as it is and as we know it. 


However, Mr. Quin finds 
by lesi 


“scientific” reasoning that a “Human Peace” is “desir- 
able” and “possible.” By long and laborious excursion 
he discovers that it is “imperialism” of either a “political” 
or an “industrial” character that leads to wars, and that 
wars are not merely unnecessary to the complete fulfilment 
of human life, regarded “Positively,” but are in effect very 
harmful thereto. It is at least encouraging to find that 
our Own vague suspicions on the matter are thus confirmed 
by the “Modern Mind.” Furthermore, he demonstrates, | 


rigorously “scientific” argument, that the problem is to 
educate the opinion of mankind to the point of recognizing 
peace to be a supreme good to be achieved and cherished 
at all costs. Some of our bright, intuitive thinkers : f 
the “Positivist’’ school have even suspected that too; the 


idea has at least been sugyested. 

Students of Marx will remember his boast that he had 
taken Hegel, stood him on his head, and made a 1 
istic system of the famous “Hegelian dialectic” to serve 
as the basis for his economic theory. Mr. Quin has done 
something of the same kind to his philosophic pri 
Auguste Comte. This philosopher imagined a “religion of 
humanity” modelled on the Roman Catholic Church which 
should have an elaborate system of doctrine, ritual, and 
hagiology to satisfy man’s desire for things of this sort. 
There was even to be a “pontiff,” and it is commonly sup 
posed that Comte “saw himself in the part.” This was 
upon the hypothesis that the Catholic Church would van- 
ish from the earth. Now Mr. Quin does not find it neces 
sary to invent a new religion; he can “see” the Catholic 
Church in that “part.” He believes that there is in Catholi- 


genitor, 
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cism “a universal positive content spontaneously 
expressed in empirical and symbolic forms” (p. 18), and 
that the “Modern Mind” can operate upon this content 


“to interpret and supplement” it (ibid.). He says: 


It sees in Catholicism an order not to be subverted, but to be 
leveloped. It brings to bear on it principles of criticism and 
mparison, of rejection and acceptance, as it brings them to 
ear on any other religion or on any other product of culture. 
It sees it in its relation to the total mind and life of man, and, 
finding in it truth amidst error, goodness amidst evil, weakness 
imidst strength, ugliness amidst beauty, and acquisition of real 
rience and reason expressed spontaneously and symbolical- 

ly, it ercises its own analytic and constructive power to dis- 
ern, to preserve, and to complete. In other words, it “chooses” 
to retain Catholicism, but chooses also to make it scientific 


The dealings of the “Modern Mind” with Catholicism, it 
seems, Mr Quin has described in a volume prior to that 
now under notice. It has not been the good fortune of this 
reviewer to see his earlier book. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible to glean from the present volume a general idea of 
the process which “science” will find to be necessary. A 
fair notion can be had from the following passage where- 
in is defined what is meant by “Scientific Catholicism”: 

We mean by it, first, that the Modern Mind, being synthetic— 
holding within itself the powers, experiences, and acquisitions 
of a total humanity, past and present—is of sovereign author- 
ity, and that to this mind it now falls to determine the sense 
of such words as “God,” “Christ,” the Trinity, sin, the Scrip 


tures, the “future life,” the creeds, prayer, the sacraments, and 
the Church. We mean by it, secondly, that to the Modern 
Mind Catholicism, throughout its entire range, is the confession 


and pursuit of an ideal perfection, individual and social—a 
perfection continuously centred and symbolized in Christ as 
God, but not to be limited by the conception of His Divinity 
proper to any one age or stage of Catholic development (pp. 50, 
51). 


One gathers from other passages that in “Scientific 
Catholicism” Christ will be the symbol or image of “Hu- 
manity,” and thus we are back again with Comte. In 
point of fact, Mr. Quin’s “Scientific Catholicism” is a “re 
ligion of Humanity,” no more and no less, but Mr. Quin 
provides for the metamorphosis of the Catholic Church and 
not for its elimination. 

When it is metamorphosed, it will be its duty to educate 
the world-—-beginning with Europe—and then the “Human 
Peace” will follow. It is all perfectly logical. For as Mr. 
Quin says in his preface, “if it is not to come from the 
Church,” where is it to come from? The human heart 
must be changed if we are to have peace, and the only 
force in the world that Mr. Quin sees equal to the task 
is “the Church.” So there you are! 

If it be not a shamelessly Philistine confession to make, 
the reviewer is willing to aver that from his earliest days 
of philosophic dalliance to the present day Auguste Comte 
ind his philosophic brood have been utterly suspect for one 
reason more than all else, and that is the preternatural and 
mournful solemnity that seems to wrap them all as in a 
funereal pall. It is matter of historic tradition that St. 
Thomas Aquinas composed and recited very good “lim 
ericks” in his hours of recreation and that they were 
highly appreciated by his brethren. Perhaps this was one 
reason why he did not seek to invent a new religion or 
turn an existing religion inside out. Mr. Quin invariably 
capitalizes the “Modern Mind” whenever he refers to it. 
At least this helps to break the shock of what follows, for 


it is fair warning! 


Marshall the Federalist 


The Life of John Marshall. By Albert J. Beveridge. Vol. 
I, 1755-1788. Vol. II, 1789-1801. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $8 net. 

M* BEVERIDGE has taken very seriously the task 

of writing an elaborate life of John Marshall. He 
evidently wishes not to be thought less thorough, less ac- 
curate, or less scientific than any historical doctor of them 
all; has therefore spared no pains in ransacking all the 
libraries for material, printed and unprinted, bearing on 
his subject; has studied, sifted, and arranged all this ma- 
terial with much system; and, in his presentation, has fore- 
stalled all reasonable criticism by giving chapter and verse 
for almost everything he ventures to say. One might in- 
deed suppose, judging from the book itself, that the au- 
thor was a professor of history in some university or other; 
in scholarship the performance does not fall below, or in 
style rise above, the level upon which we ordinarily ex- 
pect to meet the professional historian. 

One is likely to think the life of Marshal] must be a long 
story if eleven hundred pages are required to bring the 
tale to the year 1801. Mr. Beveridge would reply that this 
is precisely the period in Marshall’s life most needing to 
be emphasized, because, in the first place, what Marshall 
did “before ascending the Supreme Bench has been almost 
entirely forgotten,” and because, in the second place, “his 
greatest decisions cannot be wholly understood without con- 
sidering his previous life and experience.” And in order to 
make clear the nature of this experience, Mr. Beveridge has 
thought it necessary to do something more than merely 
relate very fully all that is known about Marshall; he has 
thought it necessary to describe at some length, and in a 
general way, certain aspects of American society. As an 
example, one may cite chapter four of the first volume, 
which describes in forty pages, and very admirably, the 
wretched state of the revolutionary army; or chapter seven, 
which portrays with a wealth of concrete detail social con- 
ditions in the States at the close of the war. In neither 
of these chapters, however, is Marshall more than occa- 
sionally mentioned. 

The purpose of all this elaboration is, of course, to find 
outside of the man himself, in his “experience” and in the 
pressure of the social environment in which he lived, an 
explanation of his political ideas and conduct. What Mr. 
Beveridge is intent upon making his reader understand is 
why Marshall became a Federalist and strong government 
man, over against which he sets the interesting fact that 
Marshall’s great antagonist, Jefferson, who was also a Vir- 
ginian, and a back-country Virginian, too, remained a 
Democrat and a States’ rights man. The explanation 
is essentially that Marshall’s experience as soldier in 
the Revolution modified his original frontier radicalism 
by convincing him that a stronger government yas 
highly necessary, and that he was confirmed in this idez 
by the anarchical situation that developed during the pe- 
riod of the Confederation. Jefferson, on the contrary, 
never was a soldier under Washington, and during the cru- 
cial period of the Confederation he was in France. There- 
fore, “the vagaries, the changeableness, the turbulence, the 
envy towards those who had property, the tendency to re- 
pudiate debts, the readiness to credit the grossest slan- 
ders or to respond to the most fantastic promises, which 
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the newly liberated people of America were then 


isplay- 


ing, did not come within Jefferson's vision or experience.” 


In so far as a man’s opinions can be referred to en 
vironment, it may be said at once that Mr. Beveridge e: 
ables his readers to understand very well why Marshall 
became a Federalist. He indeed makes little, too little, per- 
haps, from his own point of view, of the fact, which Pro- 
fessor Beard makes so much of, that Marshall’s liking for 
strong government may have been due to his close pe 
sonal relation, in a business and professional way, with 
the people of wealth and social position. Marshall’s po- 
litical convictions, Mr. Beveridge admits, “were in ha: 
mony with his business connections and social environ 
ment.” But he thinks that Marshall “would have take 
the same stand had none of these circumstances developed 
Very likely he would. But then very likely he would have 
taken the same stand had he never been a soldier in the 
Revolution. Very likely he would still have been a Fed 
eralist had he been in France with Jefferson. Residence 
in France did not make a Democrat of Gouverneur Morris, 
nor did the anarchy of the Confederation make a Federal 
ist of Patrick Henry. It is as true to say that Marshall 
was in the army because he was Marshal! as it is to say 
that he was Marshall because he was in the army. “Where 
is Jefferson?” asked Washington in the dark days of the 
war. Jefferson was not in the army. Being Jefferson, he 
would naturally not be in the army, would have been ver 
little good there, and would, in any case, have been the 
same Jefferson that we know. 

Perhaps the truth is that extraordinary men like Mar 
shall and Jefferson are not to be understood in terms of 
environment. It would be difficult to conceive of an en 
vironment in which Marshall would have thought and acted 
as Jefferson thought and acted. With this sort « 
decisive thing is the individual temperament, the person- 
ality, the innate slant of the mind, o 


f men the 


whatever term it is 
that best describes those inherited characteristics which 
react to the pressure of the external world but are not 
created by it. Perhaps Mr. Beveridge would quite agree 
that this is so; but if it is so, then one must say that th: 
chief defect of his book, as a professed life of Marshall, is 
precisely that the central figure of the picture, the very ob- 
ject which he wishes to accentuate and to define, is ob 
scured by too great elaboration of the setting; the reader 
almost loses sight of Marshall, so much is he invited t 
consider the circumstances that made him what he was 

It is true, the material for an intimate knowledge of 
Marshall is not great, and does not, when you have got 
it together, prove to be as satisfactory as one could wish. 
Marshall was not a great self-revealer. He was not give! 
to introspection; never, probably, took his ideas out of his 
head, as it were, to see what they might be like, regarded 
objectively. One may read his letters without ever sus 
pecting that he was an extraordinary man. Neither in forn 
nor in content are they in any way remarkable. Conten 
poraries noted the fact that Marshall was mentally an in 
dolent person; did not get under way easily; but, once un 
der way, swept along with great power. He possess: 
‘or subtlety of mind,” says Judge Story, “but it is onl 
occasionally exhibited.” The quality of his mind was ex- 


hibited in fact only when there was some particular task 
to be done, such as making an important speech or writ- 
Contemporaries tell us also that 
We have to take 


ing a crucial decision. 
Marshall was an interesting personality. 










their word for it Very lttie that is striki 
istic, in speech or action, has been preserv: 
us this interesting personality. It is d 


+? ‘ 


character who has done so little to rev 
shall; and we shall in fact never know 
men like Franklin, or Jefferson 
Washington. Nevertheless, it should 
ographer, having all the material 
to reject, with a gift for subtle ps 
character, practiced in the fine art of reveali: 
vidual by telling the story of his life, to give 
erate volume, much clearer idea Mar 
Beveridge has done. 

This is only to say that Mr. Beveridge | 


one of the great biographies. The masterpie 


ire soon numbered; and we willingly take the pr 
for what it is, a very full compendium of all 


tion about Marshall and the times in wh 
related accurately enough, an 


ing manner. We therefo wek 


he does not resent | ng tar | tn 

guild of professional historians, : ng \ 
by and large, he wil! rank well above the average 
await with interest the completion of his e 1 


which he has promised “ oon as the nature ¢ 


permits.” 


Damaris. By Lucas Malet yew York: Dodd, Mead & Co 


\ RS. HARRISON’S work is not growit tronyver wit} 
] 


the years. H: orce, such it was, reach 
max in “Sir Richard Calmady.” The cl nd ¢ vatil 
atmosphere with which it was fated to struggle has now 
fairly proved to wh for it. This stor nw] 
it has the odor of sex. With all its fine pl { 
straining after fin n, it never fo 
from the stuffy and ed ch ( ! 
cisn The p ‘nce of the age-child Daz rl ( not 
succeed in restraining or purifyin,; actio fath 
is a great British official in Ind man of ext lina 
personal beauty and force. This is an account I iD 
orate and fruitless philandering with a prett irried 
woman whom he has secretly loved for vears, and who no 


puts herself fairly in his power. He is decidedly a \ al 


hero, a terrifying male, with a gift for spoutin 


real life would make him a thing of laughter for other 

The plain truth is, we do not believe in him; and 

gularl irritating to have a man of straw and CK 

up before us to the end of imputing to hira wild 
terious passions. Henrietta, the endangered lady, by far 
the better of the two, but the Commissioner Sal rns 
her for escaping; and we leave } in the act of d 
ing her idea with a contemptuous gesture—here, you notice, 
the child motive is lugged in at last, by the hee “T re 
sign the Commissionership,” mouths the man of strav 
“T accept the offer from Cabul And—this f Henrietta 
Pereira, should you care to report it—it may act as an in 
ducement, as a sedative, as-——well—delicate flatte: o her 
self-esteem—if the child’s life is granted me, as an act at 


once of thanksgiving and of expiation, I have sworn, God 
helping me, never again to touch a woman; but cast out 
the lust of flesh, the lust of the eyes, from this d forward 
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to the end.” And this, on the whole, is the great moment 
of the story! 


Kodmoor. By John Cowper Powys. New York: G. Arnold 
Shaw. 


A book of morbid and not over-clean imagin- 
ings is this new story by the eccentric author of “Wood 
and Stone.” Rodmoor is a place of subtle evil, a desolate 
coast village where life holds no happiness or sweetness 
for any human dweller. Fate assembles there for us an 
assortment of strange characters: a bibulous priest with 
the face of a satyr and the heart of an unhappy child; a 
connoisseur of literature, of art, and of the mental and 
moral aberrations of his fellowmen; a physician, given to 
innocent philanderings with nature and fair women; a local 
Rochester or Heathcliff (the narrative is inscribed to the 
author of “Wuthering Heights”) with hinted-at capacities 
for unspeakable evil; his sister, an hermaphroditic creature 
of uncanny charms; a half-insane author; and a number of 
hapless women, young and old, who are destined, in one way 
or another, to pay the price of their association with Rod- 
moor and its baleful humanity. And with these pleasant 
materials the narrator’s fancy plays humorously, intro- 
ducing us to quaint Peacockian symposia, to freakish situ- 
ations and hideous eventualities—all with the same genial 
air of a Mephistopheles showman, daring us not to laugh 
at his grisly exhibits. The scene falls upon an orgy of in- 
sanity, suicide, and despair such as the deadliest Russian 
naturalism might well envy. It is a diabolically brilliant 
performance, but to what end? That, no doubt, is what the 
performer meant to prod us into asking. 


Kildares of Storm. By Eleanor Mercein Kelly. New York: 
The Century Co. 


ENTUCKY, one is inclined to say, has had less than 

the prominence which it deserves in American fiction. 
There are James Lane Allen, of course, and John Fox, jr.; 
but it is not easy to name another novelist so distinctively 
of Kentucky. In dealing with life on the edge of the moun- 
tain region, Mrs. Kelly has the advantage of a fresh and 
highly interesting field which she knows intimately. To 
the bleak old hall, which is the ancestral home of the Kil- 
dares, has come Kate, at seventeen, as the bride of Basil 
Kildare, a hard-drinking, fox-hunting country squire more 
than twice her age, and, as she soon finds, essentially a 
brute. She bears him two daughters; but meanwhile falls 
in love with Dr. Jacques Benoit, a Creole gentleman, who 
has come to the region for his wife’s health. Basil meets 
a violent death under doubtful circumstances, and Benoit, 
convicted of his murder, is sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. Soon afterwards his wife dies. All this is in the 
past of the story proper, in which Kate Kildare and her 
two grown daughters are the central characters. Kate's 
efficient management has more than doubled the value of 
the estate and has made her rich. She has never ceased 
to work and hope for Benoit’s pardon, and has watched over 
his son as a member of her own family. When the pardon 
is at last gained, Benoit, broken in health and fearing to 
be a burden to Kate, disappears. Meantime his son Philip, 
grown to manhood, has fallen in love with Kate, who plans 
to marry him to her daughter Jacqueline. But Jacqueline’s 
love has been gained by a clever and worthless young novel- 
ist from the East. Here are the complications for a lively 


story, and the story is there; but what remains in the read- 
er’s memory is the portrait group of the three women, Kate 
Kildare and her daughters. The men, as so often in novels 
written by women, are either scoundrels or quixotic saints; 
but the three women are wonderfully alive. The vitality 
and force of these characters make the story noteworthy 
and give promise of greater achievement for the author. 


The Home Coming. By Constance Holme. New York: Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co. 


HE literary feat here accomplished is a rare one. A 

novel of modern manners is woven around a ghostly 
family tradition, a legendary curse made quite credible amid 
the busy round of social and philanthropic duties, and the 
decorous pauses of drawing-room tragedy filled with a poet- 
ical accompaniment of countryside superstition. The mar- 
vel is that such a tale could be kept true in all its bearings, 
that its imaginative effects are never obtained at the ex- 
pense of reality of character or situation. The unifying 
element is the author’s sure understanding of the spirit 
that is England. It makes her work a national interpre- 
tation, the more veracious and complete because so beauti- 
fully touched with the legendary hues of tragic romance. 


The Ancient East and West 


Intercourse between India and the \\'estern World from tie 
Earliest Times to the Fall of Rome. By H. G. Rawlinson. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25. 


HE subject of Professor Rawlinson’s book has always 

intrigued classical scholars and students of early in- 
dian history. Hitherto the translations of Dr. J. W. Mc- 
Crindle have been the most convenient collection, and Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson, while using these, many of which need 
annotation owing to recent archeological, numismatic, and 
epigraphic discoveries, professes to have traced every pas- 
sage in Greek and Roman literature on the subject of India. 
Likewise he is indebted, as are all writers on the early his- 
tory of India, to the invaluable work of Mr. Vincent A. 
Smith. Those interested in the relations of East and West 
revived by the war will find Professor Rawlinson’s book a 
useful and entertaining guide to a necessary and picturesque 
background. It remains for some scholar of similar en- 
thusiasm to give us a volume embracing India’s Far East- 
ern relations, based as they are on sources less slender and 
more trustworthy than many of these classical records— 
those of the Chinese writers Fa-hien, Hiuen Tsang, and 
other Buddhist pilgrims. 

It was through Persia that India came into contact with 
the Greeks, and a strong Persian influence impressed itself 
upon her civilization. The excavations at Patna, the ancient 
capital Pataliputra, have revealed, together with a Greek 
artistic influence, a strong Persepolitan impress. At Ajanta 
Mr. Vincent Smith identified a fresco depicting the recep- 
tion of a Persian embassy as far south as a Deccan court 
in 625 A. D. The first Indian reference, naturally to the 
Gandhara district, is found in Darius’s Persepolis and 
Naksh-i-Rustam inscriptions, and it was Darius who sent 
the first Greek to India. In the fifth century B. c. Skylax 
of Karyanda explored for him the Indus to its delta and 
made the voyage through the Red Sea to Suez. Augmented 
by the reports of Persian officials returned from the Pan- 
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jab, Herodotus used the fragments of Skylax’s diary for 
the first Greek work on India, in which Professor Rawlinson 
finds a reference to the Buddhists. Ktésias, a Greek physi- 
cian at Sasa, had excellent opportunities for collecting ma- 
terial on the twentieth satrapy of the Empire from the 
officials and soldiers he met at the court, but his “Indika” 
merely gave vogue to the sort of extravagance that was 
raised to a fine art by medizval peripatetics. 

Thus the Greeks learned of India first through Persia, 
but it was only after the results of Alexander's invasion in 
327 B. c. (not, as Professor Rawlinson states, 329 B. Cc.) 
were felt in the West that accurate news reached them. 
The diaries of Alexander’s officers, the tales of his soldiers 
and sailors, whipped their aroused curiosity. In the second 
century A. D. Arrian collected this material on Alexander's 
campaigns, and wrote a description of India from all avail- 
able sources. It was after Alexander’s prestige had waned 
before the organized empire of Chandragupta, and the vain 
attempt of Seleukos Nikator to emulate his master had 
collapsed, that all ideas of a Greek conquest of India gave 
way to the nice maintenance of diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions. Of Bindusara, Chandragupta’s successor, a well- 
known story is told. He requested of Antiochus Soter (not 
of Seleukos, the father, as Professor Rawlinson relates) 
some figs, raisin wine, and a Sophist, to which the Syrian 
monarch, in sending the figs and wine, politely intimated 
that the Greeks didn’t trade in philosophers. Thus Seleu- 
kos sent Megasthenes and later Deimachos as ambassadors, 
while Dionysios came from Ptolemy Philadelphus to the 
Maurya court. All three diplomats recorded their Indian 
impressions. But the detailed and fairly accurate account of 
Indian institutions and customs by Megasthenes (circa 300 
B. C.), together with the Asiatic log-journal (circa 80 A. D.) 
of the anonymous sailor-author of the “Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea,” once wrongly ascribed to Arrian, are the 
only Greek records of any value. On matters of internal 
economy and the structure of society in the Maurya Empire, 
Professor Hopkins has shown that the statements of Megas- 
thenes are often at variance with trustworthy Indian chroni- 
cles. The subsequent Greek and semi-Greek dynasties of 
the Panjab and their widespread colonies in India insured 
constant and intimate communication with the West until 
the irruption of the Arabs. Greek was spoken in the In- 
dian bézdrs, and the beautiful Indo-Greek coins still found 
in the Panjab, together with the much-discussed sculptures 
of the Gandhara school, attest to a once notable Greek 
culture. 

An enormous trade existed by sea between Rome and 
India, contributed largely to the prestige of Alexandria as 
the great entrepét, and lasted through the later Sassanian 
empire until the Arab conquest of Syria and Egypt. Dis- 
cussing the traces of Western culture in India, Professor 
Rawlinson naturally emphasizes what survives, a purely 
artistic influence. 

As regards Indian art we may at once say that in the matter 
of coinage, Indians learnt everything from the West. Coinage 
never appealed to the Hindu craftsman very strongly. ‘ 
The Indians were usually content either to imitate foreign 
coins, generally the Roman aureus, or to restrike them. 

In the south of India they took the simpler course of importing 
Roman specie wholesale. Before Alexander, punch-marked 
coins were alone issued in India, though Persian and Athenian 
coins were in circulation in the satrapy of the Panjab. 

Professor Rawlinson defends the contribution of the Gand- 
hara sculptures. The subject has become controversial 









through the too-emphatic claims of rival camps: the power 
of a Greek or Western inspiration set against a purely in 
digenous Indian art, such as is exemplified in the Gupta 
period. At least we are certain that the Greco-Roman 
school of Gandhara supplied to Buddhism a vitality not at 
first inherent in that art-loving creed. For Gandharan 
influences suggested a Hellenistic cast that permeated 
medizval Indian art, and penetrated to Ceylon and Java, 


while another strain reached China, Korea, and Japan 
through Central Asia. But the important innovation mad 
through Gandhara was the artistic conception of the Bue 
dha in human form, and having Apollo for its prototype 
The few errors in the book are due to the inaccessibility of 


a good library in India, where the author holds a chai 
in an Indian college. 


sa —_— 

Mr. Winter’s Shakespeare 
Shakespeare on the Stage. Third Series. By William Win 
ter. New York: Moffat, Yard & Company. $3 net. 


N this volume, the third in his comprehensive work, Mr 
Winter deals with eight of Shakespeare’s plays, “C) 
beline,” ‘‘Love’s Labour's Lost,” “Coriolanus,” “A Midsum 
mer Night’s Dream,” “King Henry IV,” “The Merry Wive 
of Windsor,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” and “King John.’ 

Like its predecessors it is, considering the 

an amazing exhibition of scrupulous care, ripe scholarship 
and industry. 
digest of the most trustworthy records and commentari« 
concerning the plays, their origin, date, and 


author's years 
It is really encyclopedic in character, 


manner 
representation in Great Britain and America; the name 
methods, and capacities of the principal and many 
lesser players engaged in their interpretation from Eliz 
bethan days to the present era, with the amplest details 
time and place, descriptions of costume and 
a vast amount of miscellaneous information, incident, and 
anecdote. The facts in it, of course, are not new, but, co 


scenery, al 


lected as they are from many different sources, they off 
valuable facilities for reference. 

Apart from this aspect of the volume, especial value and 
interest attach to the purely personal contribution of Mr 
Winter which constitutes the greater half. With some of h 
critical appreciations of actors of the last two generation 
not every reader—certainly not the present writer—will | 
in the fullest agreement, but when he discusses 
functions of the theatre, the principles of the great art « 
acting, and the inherent quality, literary or dramati 
plays or characters, he speaks with the authority of a wi 


the proper 


experience and the knowledge of a keen studen In } 
preface is a notably sound exposition of the common-sen 
principles upon which a representative, national theat 


ought to be conducted. Most thoughtful persons will ae 
quiesce in his dictum that any institution of the kind, 

fulfil its true purpose, ought to be run under private, 1 
official, direction. He is eminently right, too, when he ar 
gues that, in stage representation, judicious editing of the 


Shakespearean text is both commendable and expedient 


Nothing is gained, and much positive harm is done, by 
retention of irrelevant or inferior passages. 

It is pleasant to find the author dealing, in good 
terms, with the ridiculous heresy, so dearly cherished 


4 


second-rate performers, that the playe ild, in his own 
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proper person, “feel” the emotions which he is supposed 
to be portraying. Acting, in its true sense, is the embodi- 
ment of an imaginary character—generally differing very 
widely from that of the interpreter—in accordance with a 
conception of it formed by a process of intellectual and cre- 
ative reasoning. To vitalize it the natural instincts, im- 
pulses, and habits of the actor must be subject to the domi- 
nant control of his intellect and will. If he lets his emo- 
tions run away with him habitually, he will never present 
any other personality than his own, and this is just why 
the vast majority of contemporary mimes reiterate them- 
selves with such dreadful sameness. Mr. Winter quotes 
in this connection an illuminating anecdote: As Leontes, 
in “The Winter’s Tale,” Macready, in the statue scene, so 
overwhelmed the young Helena Faucit (his Hermione) 
with the vehemence of his simulated emotion that she near- 
assured her by bidding her, in a 





ly broke down, until he 1 
smiling aside—without a moment’s abatement of his ap- 
parent agitation—not to be frightened. 

Admirable is Mr. Winter’s exposition of the structure 
and moral] and dramatic qualities of plays, and his keen and 
appreciative analyses of the poet’s characters. His study 
of Coriolanus is excellent, and so is his analysis of the fas- 
cinating character of Falstaff, in all its complicated yet 
harmonious phases. Most interesting and valuable, also, 
is his minute and nicely critical description of the imper- 
sonation of the fat knight by the late James H. Hackett, 
undoubtedly one of the best on record. This, be it noted, 
was a life-long study. 

Every student of Shakespeare and the stage will hope 
that Mr. Winter may have health and strength to finish 
the monumental work that he has projected. 


Notes 


all [E Middle Pasture,” by Mathilde Bilbro, is an- 
nounced for publication this month by Small, May- 
nard & Company. 

“Sea Warfare” and “A Diversity of Creatures,” both by 
Rudyard Kipling, will be published shortly by Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 


Henry Holt & Company announce the forthcoming pub- 


lication of “Little Theatres in the United States,” by Con- 
tance D’Arcy Mackay. Professor Dewey’s “Creative Intel- 

ligence’” and Professor Hazen’s “Modern European His- 
ry” ure also announced by this firm 


Che Scribners’ announcements for this month include: 
“The Celt and the World,” by Shane Leslie; “Hidden 
Happiness,” by Stephen Berrien Stanton; “Short Sixes’”’ 
and “More Short Sixes” (two new volumes of “The Stories 
of H. C. 
P. Forsyth 

The Macmillan Company announces the following as just 
published or forthcoming: “Italy, France, and Britain at 
War,” by H. G. Wells; “The Cycle of Spring,” by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore; “Regiment of Women,” by Clemence Dane; 
‘A Soldier of Life,” by Hugh de Selincourt; “Changing 
Winds,” by St. John G. Ervine; “The Apostles’ Creed To- 
by Edward S. Drown; “The Celtic Dawn,” by Lloyd R. 


Bunner”), and “The Justification of God,” by T. 


Morris 
The Lippincotts will publish this month “Joseph Pen- 
nell’s Pictures of War Work in England.” 


LTHOUGH John Muir's “A Thousand Mile Walk to the 

Gulf” (Houghton Mifflin; $2.50 net) was not prepared 
for publication by the author himself, it does not differ 
much in form or style from his “My First Summer in the 
Sierra.” In point of time, it fills the gap between “The 
Story of My Boyhood and Youth” and “My First Summer 
in the Sierra,” a period of not much more than half a year. 
Beginning his botanical walk in September, 1867, soon 
after the war, he found everywhere “the ineffaceable marks 
of the farthest-reaching and most infernal of all civilized 
calamities,” himself suffering the consequences through 
danger of assault and robbery by negroes, white highway- 
men, and guerrilla bands that had not yet mustered them- 
selves out, and more especially through the lack of hospital- 
ity engendered by such conditions. Again and again he 
went supperless and breakfastless, again and again he was 
obliged to seek what shelter he could find at night, luck, 
if he came upon a log schoolhouse and could choose “the 
softest looking of the benches,” for he was frequently 
obliged to sleep out-of-doors without so much as a blanke’ 
to ward off the dew. At Savannah he had an experience 
typical enough of his adventurous life. Nearly penniless 
through not finding there the money which he had ordered 
from home, he nevertheless enjoyed the most impressive 
“company of trees” he had ever seen—“the tillandsia-draped 
oaks of Bonaventure’—and at nightful sought sleep and 
security in the graveyard, resting “fairly well” despite the 
mosquitoes and “large prickly-footed beetles creeping across 
my hands and face,” and rising in the morning to find that 
his pillow had been a grave. Next day he arranged a kind 
of nest with a roof, and resorted to the cemetery nightly 
thereafter. By the time the money arrived he was “stag- 
gery and giddy.” Lack of identification brought a new di‘ 
ficulty, which he surmounted by strategy, and then, pocket- 
ing his wealth, he went out in quest of food, meeting, hap- 
pily, “a very large negro woman with a tray of ginger- 
bread,” and enjoying, after the gingerbread, “a large regu- 
lar meal.” In Florida he became desperately ill; when the 
fever left him, he was seriously weakened. Nothing daun! 
ed, he sailed for Cuba. Told by the captain to go below, he 
replied that he hoped the storm would be as violent 2s 
the ship could bear, for he “enjoyed the scenery of such s 
sea so much that it was impossible to be sick.” In Cuba 
his health failed to return, and he was obliged to give up 
his foolish dream of walking through the jungles of South 
America along the Andes to a tributary of the Amazon, 
and then floating down that river on a raft all the way tv 
the Atlantic! Needless to say, the book abounds in Muir’s 
unbridled enthusiasm, in happy descriptions of scenes and 
persons and manners, and in earnest Scotch moralizing on 
man’s blindness to beauty and man’s egotistic interpreia- 
tion of nature. 


REPRINT, from President Wilson’s “Constitutional 

Government in the United States,” of the chapter en- 
titled “The President of the United States” is published by 
Harper (50 cents net). A rereading of the chapter now, in 
the light of the author’s course as President, does not 
change the opinion which we expressed at the time of its 
first publication, in 1908. That the President, by the circum- 
stances of his election as well as by the nature of his of- 
fice, is at once the spokesman of the people as well as the 
leader of his party; that it is to him, rather than to Con- 
gress, that the country looks for suggestion and guidance; 
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and that it is his right not only to urge his views upon 
Congress, but also to use every legitimate means to obtain 
from Congress the legislation necessary to make public 
opinion effective, no one, we fancy, will question. The of- 
fice of President, as Mr. Wilson rightly points out, is as 
influential as its incumbent chooses to make it. The dif- 
ficulty lies in the application of the theory. If “the peo- 
ple” have spoken, well and good; but what if they have not 
spoken? May the President then assume to voice what, 
by inference at least, he professes to believe the people 
would say if they had a chance, proclaim his dictum 
undoubted opinion of the nation, and force it upon Congress 
whether that body agrees with him or not? Such was 
Jackson’s course with the Bank of the United States; such 
was Mr. Wilson’s course last summer with the threatened 
railway strike. Where, in Mr. Wilson’s theory, does the 
deliberative function of Congress come in? After all tha 
has been said about the “new freedom,” we still have a 
Federal Constitution, one of whose primary provisions is 
the codrdinate position of the Legislature and the executive 
No one will dispute Mr. Wilson’s contention that the Con- 
stitution of the United States “is not a mere lawyer’s docu- 
ment”; but exactly what does he mean ‘when he adds, in 
the same breath, that “it is a vehicle of life, and its spirit 
is always the spirit of the age,” and that ys 
your last and most authoritative critic’? The phrases are 
resounding, but do they really imply anything more pro 
found than the politician’s philosophy of 
ground? 


as the 


Tore ~ 
life is always 


1 : ? 2 
keeping one’s ear 


to the 


HERE has been no history of Poland in the English 
language that is even remotely satisfactory. Morfill’s 
work in the Story of the Nations series is a hasty and 
superficial compilation. Prof. Julia Swift Orvis, in “A 
Brief History of Poland” (Houghton Mifflin; $1.50 net), 
as attempted to fill this gap, relying for her material on 
secondary sources, none of them in the Polish language, 
with which she is apparently unacquainted. To sketch in 
332 small pages the fortunes through a thousand years of 
a great people that has had a peculiar and exceptional de- 
velopment, both in prosperity and in misfortune, requires 
careful choice of details and rigorous subordination of 
single events to general tendencies. In attacking this prob- 
lem Professor Orvis has shown varying skill; she deserves 
credit for even partial success in so difficult a task. Of 
the first half of her book, which treats of the history of 
Poland down to the death of Augustus III in 1763, the 
best that can be said is that it is superior to Morfill’s 
handling of the same theme. In her brief chronicle the 
names of kings, foreign wars, constitutional changes, and 
religious movements jostle one another in a confusion that 
is not even picturesque. No single topic emerges in defi 
nite outline. The second half of the volume, beginning 
with an excellent sketch of Polish society in the eighteenth 
century, and proceeding with an account of the partitions 
and the history of the Polish people under foreign rule, is 
of different sort, being clear, well-ordered, and interesting 
As a fitting climax, it conducts the reader to a definite un- 
derstanding of the relations of the Poles to the present 
war. Of Polish literature Professor Orvis writes six lines: 
The Jagiellon period is also Poland’s great literary age. Her 
language during this period took on its modern literary for 
and a great national literature gave it permanence and ex 
pressed the nation’s sense of its own expanding life (p. 97). 


This is, to say the least, misleading: the Jagiellon period 
was 1386-1572, while the great literary age of independent 
Poland was roughly 1550-1650, during which time the na 
ion passed from expansion to incipient deca but the 
greatest literature of Poland grew up after the partitions, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century 

chief factor in preserving the national con ‘ 

the Polish people. Not to allude to its « 

take even on the part of an historian of ial 

cal conditions. Errors of detail occur: Lokiete} 

the nickname of a Polish king, means not “Lon; 


“Shorty 


serfdom (p Z2el), but only LOOK the eris unde! 


the Constitution of May 3, 1791, did 


tection of the law, thereby giving the p! 
the caprice and cruelty of their masters; Po 
st western of all Slav lands” p. 504 


.: his latest book, “The Ger n Pu 
J. M. Robertson presents his “views 


evolution” by refuting the German claim to pr inencé 
through racial superiority and by tracing the p1 3 whit 
transformed the idealistic cosmopolitan Germany of the 
late eighteenth century into the “self-worshippin Git 
many of the last for year Mr. Robertson’ 

assumption that his views “cannot be reason 

with cultivating the spirit of national ant: 


again and again on the wheel of his own narrative. “R 
“crowning absurdity,” “puerile prejudice,” and 
similar expressions, applied to German met 

high standing, will hardly draw 
Robertson and his fellow Briton 


German ( r vil 


Nor will Ger 


look misinterpretations and misstatements 

even amusing, for example, to find (p. 179) M t 
interpreting Lessing’s bitter irony as lemn ! 

and to read (p. 190) the unqualified statement that | 
literature in the time of Frederick the Great wv 

thing still inchoate.” Indeed, few pas Mr. Re 
book are spared the stains of the war Chis is re 


for the author’s conception of German evolutio! 
tially true beyond any doubt. 
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birds with shorter chapters on the birds of the Nilgiris and 
the Palni Hills. Only the most common forms are méntion- 
ed, and their division into families makes them easy of 
reference. Several brief chapters on individual species are 
of wider interest, but on the whole the Volume is of use 
chiefly to the Anglo-Indian or tourist. The scientific names 
show evidence of exceedingly careless proofreading, while 
much valuable paper and ink are consumed in puerile com- 
plaints against ornithologists and their taxonomic troubles. 


wail RAMPING Through Mexico, Guatemala, and Hon- 
duras” (Century; $2 net) has all the excellent 
qualities and the drawbacks of Mr. Harry A. Franck’s earli- 
It is a glorified diary, a calendar of interesting 
facts dressed in such pleasant phraseology that it is 
with an effort that one leaves off reading. Even the total 
omission of dates, of months, and of seasons, too, cannot 
disguise the journalesque foundation. But Franck is al- 
ways too hurried. We are ever conscious of the forced 
marches, of the early risings, of the day-long, perspiring 
tramps. He is fond of calling himself a vagabond, an 
idler, a tramp, but that is just what he is not. He is a 
hybrid—a dynamic, virile personality, aping the itinerant 
type of real tramp, and his work suffers in consequence. 
It lacks repose, poise, thought; and hence it is well-nigh 
devoid of imagination and philosophy. We like him, we 
enjoy every experience, we feel every sensation which he 
feels—but we forget it all as soon as we have read it. There 
is nothing subtle, nothing abstract to give us pause in our 
headlong rush from the Rio Grande to Amapala. Yet scarce- 
ly a page lacks material which might be refined by alchemy 
of thought into literature that would live. As it is, Mr. 
Franck has written a literary scenario, has added another 
title to the vast library of travelogues. 


er books. 


‘IR WILLIAM OSLER’S address on “Science and War,” 
delivered at the University of Leeds Medical School on 
October 1, 1915 (Oxford University Press; 50 cents), makes 
a pamphlet of but thirty-nine pages, yet it contains more 
meat than many of the volumes about war and the causes 
of war with which the book marts have been flooded. His- 
tory, ancient and modern, and the literature of the ages are 
utilized by the author to establish his premise that cen- 
turies of growth in civilization have not altered the fact 
that war is to-day, as it has ever been, but the expression 
of man’s most powerful primal instinct. War is inevitable 
and its character is changed only by the greater horrors 
made possible by modern engines of war. The attitude of 
the Athenians and the fate of Melos have found their paral- 
lel to-day in Belgium. Dr. Osler is an historical student 
as well as a litterateur. No other could have at his ready 
command the salient facts and figures which vivify his 
Science appears in truth a Frankenstein monster 
when we read that in all the great wars from 1790 to 
1913 together 18,552,200 men were engaged and 5,498,097 
killed, while in the present war more than 21 millions are 
engaged, and at the end of the first year of the war it was 
estimated that more than ten millions had been killed or 
wounded or were missing. The airship, the submarine, and 
the high explosive are responsible for the marvellous ef- 
ficiency of the twentieth-century fighting machine, and to 
the development of these instruments of war every “aspect 
of the subtlest human study” has contributed—chemistry, 
electricity, physics, optics, mathematics. 


pages. 


ITH an encyclopedic accuracy the various engines 

of war and the efficiency of each are described. A 
contrast is afforded in the beautiful description of the Hos- 
pital Camp, which the author makes the setting for his 
portrayal of the brighter aspect of Science. While with- 
out ceasing men devise new engines of self-destruction, 
they have a strange antipathy to the destructive powers 
of nature herself. “Pestilence has always dogged the foot- 
steps of war,” but the menace of the bacillus is being les- 
sened and thwarted by prophylactic methods. Therefore, 
while Science has given us the submarine, it has produced 
also the prophylactic serum; over against the airship may 
be placed the X-ray, the latter, moreover, being more ef- 
ficient as a life-saver than the former as a death-dealer; 
and against the high explosive stand the magnificent de- 
velopments of surgical technique, the newer methods of 
wound treatment, the conserving anzsthetic. These sav- 
ing gifts of Science are not all for the wounded, but avail 
for the promotion of human comfort and the saving of 
life in peace as well as in war, and it is well that it is 
so, for if her only service were to save those she has her- 
self destroyed, of what avail her progress! The greatest 
attribute of Science is her universality. Every nation needs 
the fruits of the scientific endeavors of every other, and 
thus, as the author seems to indicate, it may be that when 
this war shall have passed the influence of Science may 
become increasingly for peace and against war. The great 
scientist belongs to the world, and with Dr. Osler we ap- 
plaud the great-heartedness of those who in the midst of 
a state of war can still with enthusiasm acclaim such men 
as Ehrlich, Virchow, and Koch—by nationality the enemies 
of England, but by their achievements world-citizens. 


R. FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN has added 

to his fastidiously made quartos on American paint- 
ers “Alexander Wyant,” by Eliot Clark ($12.50 net). 
Wyant is not precisely a grateful figure either for the 
biographer or the critic. His life was colorless, his habit 
reticent and unsocial. His art moves within the bounds of 
a quite restricted color, though rich at times, and of a 
subdued elegiac mood. He was born at Evans Creek, O., 
in 1836, early developed a gift for drawing, and was first 
powerfully stirred by an exhibition of George Inness’s 
work, at Cincinnati, in 1857. To consult Inness he went 
to New York, but continued on his own account till the 
acceptance of a landscape in the Academy in 1864 and 
the generous patronage of Nicholas Longworth heartened 
him to go to Europe. For a brief space he studied at 
Karlsruhe with the mediocre Diisseldorfer Hans Gude. He 
returned by way of England and Ireland, where he paint- 
ed the best works of his first manner, and settled down tc 
a hard struggle in New York. An evil inspiration, prompt- 
ed doubtless by the fame of the big mountain picture of 
Bierstadt, prompted him, in 1873, to join an expedition 
to the Southwest. His delicate health unfitted him for 
the hardship of the trip, and he returned half-paralyzed, 
condemned to paint for the rest of his life with his left 
hand. 


NDER the influence of Rousseau and Dupré, whom 
he was one of the first American painters to appre- 
ciate, he effected a remarkable and heroic reconstruction of 
his art. Spending much of his year, first at Keene Valley 
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and later at Arkville, in the Catskills, his work progressed 
in intimacy and his methods in richness. Apparently he 
looked at nature only under conditions when a saturated 
air draws the clouds down to meet the mists from the 
earth, and he became a master of this sort of appearances. 
There is a quiet and understanding melancholy about his 
best work which is in a manner merely the fulfilment of 
that of his predecessor, Jervis McEntee. He never pushed 
the note to the pathos that was Homer Martin's, nor in- 
dulged the exuberance of color and mood which was habit- 
ual with Inness. Wyant valued his choice somewhat jeal- 
ously. Being settled near his friend Inness, and fearing 
his dominance, he moved his studio. On the whole, his 
achievement was level and competent, rather than deep 
or brilliant. He has only occasionally the rarer and more 
surprising felicities, as in Early Morning, well reproduced 
in color in this book, in an extraordinary Moonlight in the 
Hearn collection, and in the powerful picture Driving Mist. 
Mr. Clark has conducted his analysis with tact, lucidity, 
and judgment, keeping his evident sympathy under prudent 
critical reserve. He rightly emphasizes the intimacy and 
charm of Wyant, while admitting his singular lack of 
variety. Fifteen photogravure plates, one in colors, repre- 
sent the work in fine examples of all periods. This pre- 
sentation of sure and worthy examples would alone give 
the book distinction and value, for Wyant’s pictures have 
been the occasion of considerable unprincipled repolishing, 
if not of absolute forgery. The collector of these modest 
poems needs, therefore, emphatically to be on his guard 
against the spurious. 
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Notes from the Capital 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


HE first emergence from the wreck of the Progressive 

party, in good oraer and undiminished as to zeal fo: 
the future, appears to be William Allen White, of Kansas, 
the pink cherubic blond who had so large a share in build 
ing up the top-heavy structure. ; 
not so descriptive a word as “chubby,” which one of his 
biographers has applied to him. That expresses the su; 
gestion conveyed to the mind by his outward man. Every 


“Cherubic,” possibly 


thing about him is chubby: his face, his body, his hands, 
his walk, his mode of speech. Abrim with good health and 
good nature, he can say or write what from any one els 
would be taken as vitriolic criticism, yet, ten to one, 

glance at him will dispel the victim’s resentment. Once in 
a while occurs an exception. 
Platt, for many years the Easy Boss of New York Stat 
politics. He was so outraged at White's account of his c: 
reer and practices, printed in a popular periodical, that he 
stalked up and down his accustomed haunts for weeks aftei 
gazine and Autnor 


One such was the late “Tom' 


wards, vowing that he would sue both ma 
for libel, and set his damages 
professional defamers to let him 


at a figure which would war! 
alone for the future. He 
even visited President Roosevelt on a special errand, to 
protest against White’s being allowed any further influence 
at the White House. Bul 
worldly-wise friend hinted that, if he carried his demand 
White might make it the subject 
for another article—the Senator decided to drop the idea 


f a damage suit and content himself with sayin; 


possibly because some more 


for vengeance too far, 
disagree 
able things about White in newspaper interview 

Another instance was that of a Mrs. Meffert, who, tak 
ing umbrage at some comments published by White on a 
matter in which she was interested, lay in ambush for 
him one afternoon with a horsewhip, designing to catch 
him as he left his newspaper headquarters for home. ! 
had always been a strong point with White to make his con 
temporaries understand that he had no special aml 
be a news-gatherer in the ordinary sense; but 
casion he achieved a “scoop” which equailed in complet 
ness the finest work of the elder Bennett in the same line, 
for his Emporia Gazette was the first newspaper in U 
country to publish full details of the affair deriv: 
an authentic source. How circumstantial this account wa 
may be judged from its statement that, as the a t 
“effect lookin 


sideste pped, and, wt ever 


drew from her garments somewhere an 
whip, the editor 
true gentleman would do, ran forty yards like a Whitehead 


‘f this paper 


A footrace is one event in the sporting calendar it 
which any gent may vie his prowess with any lady 
Shooting the chutes, leaping the gap, or looping t} 


clumsy, dilatory tactics compared with the 


old codger hiked the hike around the back d h 
office!” 

If any one has cause to feel offended at Will! Allen 
White’s freedom of expression in dealing with pu! men 
and events, it is the gentleman named William Allen Whit 
who was talked of, a few years ago, as a possible Progr: 


sive candidate for Governor of Kansas. The Gazette car 
out at the time with a 


folly the notion of running such a 


signed editorial article, denoun 
an as White—“a four- 
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flusher, a ring-tailed, rip-snorting hell-raiser, and a grand- 
stander,’’ who “makes a big noise,” and “yips and kioodles 
around a good deal, but is everlastingly and preéminently N. 
G. as gubernatorial timber, full of knots, warts, woodpecker 
holes and rotten spots”—with much more to the same pur- 
pose. Almost the only sustainable charge the Gazette failed 
to raise against the obnoxious upstart was that, in the early 
years of his married life, he used to bring his young fam- 
ily to his office every morning, his wife to help him with 
his newspaper work, and their baby to take its periodic 
naps on a bed of discarded manuscript in the waste-basket. 
The fact is, White has never seriously loomed as a politi- 
cian ambitious for office, except once, about a dozen years 
ago, when Kansas was without a State Accountant be- 
cause Gov. Bailey could not find a satisfactory man to 
appoint. White, in his desire to prove that the position was 
one of so obvious usefulness that any competent Kansan 
ought to be proud to fill it, was imprudent enough to say 
editorially that he would gladly accept it without a salary. 
The Governor promptly took him up, with the result that 
—well, White remained at his editorial desk to advise the 
Governor some more. 

What need, pray, of official honors to augment the fame 
of the man who perhaps did more than any other one to 
seal the fate of Bryanism in the Presidential campaign of 
1896, by explaining to the country exactly “What’s the Mat- 
ter with Kansas,” and who performed a scarcely less excel- 
lent service in 1900 with a magazine article describing the 
Democratic candidate in a manner all the more surely fatal 
for its general friendliness of approach? TATTLER 


President Washington and 
the Senate 


N R. WILSON’S appearance in the Senate on Monday 
of last week was said to be the first time that a Pres- 
ident had in person addressed the Senate alone since 
George Washington. But Washington met with the Senate 
in secret. He set out in 1789 by regarding it as a sort of 
Privy Council. Our chief informant as to what passed 
between Washington and the Senate in executive session 
is William Maclay, a Senator from Pennsylvania. His 
“Journal,” containing his record of what went on during 
the first two years of the first Senate, was not published 
until 1890 

Maclay’s dislike of aristocrats and dread of the rise of a 
“court party” in the United States gave him a strong bias 
against President Washington. Thus his account of what 
passed when the latter made his first official visits to the 
Senate may be somewhat colored, though it is, no doubt, 
trustworthy in the facts set down. He answers, for example, 
a question which was raised in the House the other day. It 
was whether the President, when addressing the Senate 
or (by implication) the House, could be interrogated by 
a member. Speaker Clark ruled that he could not be in 
an open session, but might be in an executive session. 
Such was certainly the case when George Washington met 
with the Senate. The Father of his Country was heckled 
until he showed signs of exasperation. 

In Maclay’s “Journal” we find, under date of August 
21, 1789, that there was considerable debate how the Presi- 
dent should be received, where he should sit, etc. The 


Vice-President had previously expressed anxiety about 
what was to become of him when the President was there. 
He had asked the Senate for advice on that subject. “When 
the President comes into the Senate, what shall I be?” 
But he had to get what satisfaction he could out of the 
following opinion by Ellsworth: “I have looked over the 
Constitution, and I find, sir, it is evident and clear, sir, 
that wherever the Senate are to be, there, sir, you must 
be at the head of them. But further, sir [here he looked 
aghast, as if some tremendous gulf had yawned before 
him] I shall not pretend to say.” 

As a matter of fact, when George Washington entered 
the Senate chamber, he “took our Vice-President’s chair.” 
His Secretary of War, General Knox, “was seated on the 
left of the chair.” Washington “rose and told us bluntly 
that he had called on us for our advice and consent to 
some propositions respecting the treaty with the South- 
ern Indians.” But the business did not go smoothly. There 
was objection to instant action. The Senate must inform 
itself. Maclay himself made a motion to call for the read- 
ing of all the papers. Thereupon, “I cast an eye at the 
President of the United States. I saw he wore an aspect 
of stern displeasure.” The debate went on. The wheels 
of the legislative chariot drave heavily. Finally Maclay 
urged a postponement. His record is: 

I spoke through the whole in a low tone of voice. Peevishness 
itself, I think, could not have taken offence at anything I said. 
As I sat down, the President of the United States started up in 
a violent fret. “This defeats every purpose of my coming here,” 
were the first words that he said. He then went on that he had 
brought his Secretary of War with him to give every necessary 
information; that the Secretary knew all about the business, 
and yet he was delayed and could not go on with the matter. 


There is a story which Mr. Taft, we believe, has accepted 
in his lecture upon the Presidency, that George Washing- 
ton, on this occasion, quitted the Senate in a passion, de- 
claring with profane emphasis that he would never go 
there again. But this, if true, must have been another 
time. Maclay, to be sure, had his fears: “I cannot now be 
mistaken. The President wishes to tread on the necks of the 
Senate.” But on the following Monday, August 24, the 
“Journal” reads: “The President of the United States 
soon took his seat, and the business began. The President 
wore a different aspect from what he did Saturday. He 
was placid and serene, and manifested a spirit of accom- 
modation.” In fact, the matter was soon adjusted, “the 
President of the United States withdrew, and the Senate 
adjourned.” The stern patriot Maclay set it down that 
the business went through so easily because “a shame- 
facedness, or I know not what, flowing from the presence 
of the President, kept everybody ‘silent.” Perhaps there 
were other reasons. Maclay had before noted bitterly that 
he had never been invited to dine with Washington. He 
was too rigid an anti-aristocrat. But on this fateful sec- 
ond day of Washington’s going to the Senate, we find this 
amusing entry: 

Just as the Senate had fairly entered on business I was called 
out by the doorkeeper to speak to Col. Humphreys. It was to 
invite me to dinner with the President on Thursday next, at 
four o’clock. I really was surprised at the invitation. It will 
be my duty to go; however, I will make no inferences whatever. 
I am convinced all the dinner he can now give, or ever could, 
will make no difference in my conduct. 


Honest Maclay! We are bound to say that the dinner 
did not make a royalist of him. 
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“* And the Flood Was Forty Days 
Upon the Earth”’ 


T first we used to laugh at imagism. In those early 

days of the flood we jeered at the few critics who 
climbed aboard their Ark of safety: “It is only a passing 
shower,”’ we sagely observed, “to-morrow the sky will be 
clear.”” And we were wont, before an open fire nicely ablaze, 
to circle our chairs and to give Charles, who read capitally, 
a copy of “Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds” and beg him 
to open to page twenty-five or to the one about 


I who am shut up with broken crockery 
In a dark closet 


or to any other that had tickled our fancy. Then, while 
Charles turned the pages, the men with premonitory chuck 
les would settle themselves, and the ladies shake their heads 
at one another, half-doubtful, half-amused. How we en- 
joyed the new poetry then; how we laughed and made mer- 
ry at the bold pronouncement, 
I am like to be very drunk to-night, 

or at that sinister posset of stars: 

I will mix me a drink of stars, 

Large stars with polychrome needles, 

Small stars, jutting maroon and crimson, 

Cool, quiet, green stars: 

I will tear them out of the sky 

And squeeze them over an old silver cup; 

I will pour the cold scorn of my beloved into it, 

So that my drink shall be bubbled with ice. 
Wild stuff we thought it, wild and vastly entertaining. It 
was like fire-engines clanging down the street or 
lightning in the sky: one involuntarily hurried to the win- 
dow with an exclamation. But to return to our original 
figure of the flood; as the tide continued to rise, we fell into 
doubt. Would it, after all, stop to-morrow? Would the sk) 
clear? Our best magazines caught the fever from our 
worst; our newspapers reprinted; our critics commented; 
our publishers published—the country was swept by free 
verse. It was no longer amusing; it irritated. Our scof- 
fing changed to bitterness; our mouths were sour with dis- 
gust; and our hearts grew afraid that all our poetry was 
corrupt. 

To-day the world is drowned with vers libre, for its waters 
have “prevailed exceedingly upon the earth”; and a few 
of us are glad to seize a line flung out from the wise men 
in the Ark. We have given up being amused; we have 
given up being bitter; we are now trying to be broad and 
judicial. Thus the new-poetry has run the race of all novel- 
ties. As long as we laughed, it was assured of popularity; 
as long as we scorned bitterly, it was bound to grow in 
proportion to our fears; but now, as we accept it in the 
light of mere development, it is nigh unto death 

It has taken the world a good many years to learn that 
the new poetry is only a beneficial revulsion, only a vigorous 
purgative. Few cathartics are attractive to take or endure, 
but the shining eye which results justifies the medicine. 
Our poetry had grown abject, slavish, tired, jogtrot, 
cat; we were vapid Tennysons, dull Wordsworths, mean- 
ingless Shelleys; the old bottles were filled with sour dregs 
and cobweb mustiness, unfit receptacles for new sparkling 
wine; we were intellectually dyspeptic. God prescribed 
Miss Lowell. To Calliope and Erato He recommended un- 
sugared and nasty doses; and now, safe in the Ark, a few 


sheet- 


copy 


far-sighted critics are waiting till a new Ararat rears 
crest above the muddy flood. 

So our minds are at rest. We are able to look at Miss 
Lowell, not as Lord Jeffrey looked at Wordsworth’s. e 
Wordsworth wrote a great de 
take, for example, “The Thorn”: 


There is a Thorn—it 
In truth, you'd find it hard to sa 
How it could ever have been \ 

It looks so old and gre) 

Not higher than a two year: } 
It stands erect, this aged Thor 
No leaves it has, no prickly points 
It is a mass of knotted joint 

\ wretched thing forlorn 

It stands erect, and like a stor 
With lichens is it overgrow: 


work. 


looks so old 


If this is just as bad, just as stupid, just as empty, | 
as unpoetical as anything may well be, we excuse it becau 
without it the world of hearts and souls might never ha 
been quickened by such a line as 

The still, sad music of humanit; 


What matter if Wordsworth wrote: 


She pats the Pony, where or when 
She knows not, happy Betty Foy! 
The little Pony glad may b 

But he is milder far than she, 
You hardly can perceive his joy 


30) long as he could also write: 
Perhaps the plaintive number 
For old, unhappy, far ft th 


And battles long 


Miss Lowell and the tner extrem re dour to oul 
world a great service, similar to that for which a century 
ago Wordsworth was reviled and p cuted. She is neither 
poisonous nor inane; she is medicinal 

I want to ‘ 4 car 

lo work al! dav lo in en wor 

Shaving it into little thi liver 

Which ser up into curl h ly nlar 
This is Miss Lowell's latest wish. She also wants ‘“‘to shingk 
a house, sitting on a ridgepole, in a bright breeze’’—a pr 


ture which in those h: 


ppier days Charles would have gur 
gled over, as doubt an early nineteenth-centu Charles 


gurgled over Wordsworth’'s 


orth to the ge spring 
d up about } ! } lim! 
In ! woarda he ! nm tis 
I kis | ‘ face 1] 
hit thou d t ! 
It matters not whether that grotesque, ungovernable 
fancy of Miss Lowell's eve ikes lofty wing 
done the world imperishable service; st has cl ‘ it 
our old bottles and left them pure, sweet ng 
for new wine. To place her in juxtapositior : th 
(and one can see the gray, old } 
pany) is not intimate that she may some d rite in 
mortal line About poets one must not prophe it is 
enough that she has ministé 1 to a mind di ed: another 
may do the rest. 
The new poetry has done its work, done it well, and the 


To-da' the imagists 


too patently . 


world is sickening of the medicine 


are advertising their wares they are all go 


ing about stark naked simply because one or two have in 
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ecstasy ripped off their clothes. As Professor Firkins says committee issued a circular asking aid from those American 


of Kreymborg’s book: it has “at worst the half-decorous 
interest which we feel in a crowd of people whom a fire 
alarm has driven into the midnight street in their night 
gear, but in this case a certain coquetry in the pajamas 
awakens the suspicion that the alarm was preconcerted.” 
In other words, Miss Lowell and the other beginners had 
something to say and said it, while the imagist to-day has 
nothing to say—and says it. The flood, to revert to our 
original figure, has reached its maximum; “the fountains 
also of the deep and the windows of heaven are stopped”; 
it will soon be time to send forth the dove. 
ROBERT CUTLER 


The American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens 


t > .M 15 takes the American visitor as far as the 
Athens Normal School for Teachers, at the end of 
the street of the Patriarch Joachim. Climbing the unpaved 
road leading up the Lycabettus Hill, and taking the first 
corner on your right by the high wall enclosing the gar- 
dens of the Normal School, you come, after a two-minute 
walk along the dusty road, to the gates of the American 
just beyond the tower of the British School, ad- 
joining. The name AMEPIKANIKH =XOAH is carved in Greek 
letters on the stone pillar on one side of the high green 
ites of iron open-work, and in English on the other. 

The road to the School lies on the southeastern slope of 
the hill, which is an extension of the ridge from which 
rises the Rock of Lycabettus. The slope starts up from 
the white, dusty road, a picture of barrenness in the sum- 
mer heat, the scant herbiage hardly differing in color 
from the bare, baked earth that it but thinly covers in 
irregular patches. To the left, pushed out on the hill, are 
a few small, one-story houses, tinted yellow and pink. In 
front of them stand some Australian eucalyptus trees, and 
seen above the tiled roofs a plantation of young pines on 
the hill gives a relieving note of green. Then there rises 
suddenly the blazing Rock of Lycabettus, throwing back 
so strongly the heat and light of the August sun as to 
appear itself alight and burning in gray and red metallic 
heat, with the little white Chapel of St. George at the top 
against the deep blue, vaporous sky. All the harshness 
is in the near landscape—the sky itself of dreamy beauty. 

As you enter the gates of the School branches of scarlet 
oleander show themselves above the walls, and you pass 
under a great Judas tree, whose wealth of purple flowers 
is a springtime glory. Myrtles, laurels, and other native 
plants grow in the garden, and tall shrubs, with white and 
The broad carriage-way leads to the 
Coming from the 


School, 


blood-red flowers. 
quare portico of the main entrance. 
heat and light outside, one receives an impression of so- 
cleanliness in the marble entrance 
material that takes you to the 


lidity, coolness, and 
nd stairway of the same 
wide landing of polished hardwood on the first floor, from 
which open the director’s study, the reception-room, and 
the large library. 

[t was at the annual meeting of Archzological Institute 


of America in 1881 that a committee was appointed to 


devise a plan for the creation in Athens of an American 
School of Classical Literature, Art, and Antiquities. The 


colleges which ultimately became its chief supporters. The 
response met with brought the School into being, and the 
following year work began in Athens in hired rooms, with 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard, as director of the first 
year’s work of the School. it was only six years later that 
the School took possession of the permanent home it now 
occupies. 

The land on which the commodious house of the School 
now stands is about an acre and a half in extent, and imme- 
diately adjoins the grounds of the British School. It was 
given by the Greek Government in 1886, its estimated value 
at that time being about $13,000. Its value must have more 
than doubled by now. Plans were prepared by Professor 
Ware, of the Columbia School of Architecture, and Mr. 
Trowbridge, the New York architect (at that time one of 
his students), spent nearly two years in Greece supervis- 
ing the erection of the building. The iron stairway in 
one section, the fine hardwood floors and mantelpieces— 
in fact, all the woodwork and hardware used in the house 
—were the gifts of American firms. This reduced the 
original cost of the house to $30,000. The additions and 
thorough repairs carried out in 1913-15 by Mr. Dinsmoor, 
of Boston, the resident architect, and Mr. Thompson, of 
New York, cost as much more—actually somewhat over 
$30,000. 

One of the most American features of the house is the 
three bathrooms, of the best American design and con- 
struction, American workmen and plumbers having come 
to Athens to carry out the work. The Queen of Greece re- 
cently visited the School, and repeated the visit the same 
week, accompanied by the King, pointing out to him the 
bathrooms, that were her special admiration. And botia 
King and Queen admitted that the palace and royal sum- 
mer home had no such faultless installations. 

There is a pleasant sense of being at home in the United 
States in the large, airy library, with its American hard- 
wood, polished floor and American furniture of good, sim- 
ple design. Only a look through the window at the Attic 
landscape without dispels the illusion. The shelves are 
filled with the standard works in English and foreign lan- 
guages on the art—in its most comprehensive sense—lite- 
rature, and history of ancient Greece. There the student 
can at once lay his hand on any book dealing with the 
special study he has taken up, and when tired of reading 
he can step out on the white marble balcony at the end of 
the library and rest his eyes on the great Hill of Hymet- 
tus. The very bareness and barrenness of the mountain 
becomes a thing of beauty in the.vaporous atmosphere— 
cool and warm grays, pinks, faint greens, and neutral 
tints, with purple flying shadows from the clouds above, 
and the brown slopes of the smaller hills at the base. And 
in the immediate foreground is the irregular group of low, 
tile-roofed buildings of the somnolent old Monastery of 
St. Michael, its red and yellow striped Byzantine chapel 
almost concealed by the clean-stemmed pines, branching 
out like green candelabra at the top, and the slender, com- 
pact, pointed cypresses rising above. The great-leaved fir 
trees and olive trees extending to the highway relieve the 
bareness of the walled garden of the monastery. A bare- 
foot boy, with long bamboo cane, comes down the road. 
The rich, ripe fruit of the fig trees seen beyond the wall 
is too much for his scruples, and he deftly spears the heavy 
yellow and purple fruit and fills his canvas pockets. 
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When Prof. Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale, wrote, in 1902, 
the first concise sketch of the American School of Classica! 
Studies at Athens, and gave some account of the first 
twenty years of its work, he could already point out the 
influence exercised by the School on the higher branches 
of education in the United States. The excavations car- 
ried out in that time alone had more than justified the 
existence of the School and the expense incurred. They 
had added to the world’s sum of archzological knowledge, 
and given to the School a prestige which has yearly in- 
creased. The first excavations at Thorikos, Sikyon, and 
Eretria gave direct evidence in the ancient theatres un- 
earthed, which led to a fuller understanding of the ex 
ternals of the Greek drama. The important excavations 
of the Argive Hereum were followed by the authoritative 
work of Charles Waldstein—a one-time student of Co- 
lumbia—done in collaboration with ten other members 
of the School. 

In the present year, 1916, the excavations begun in 1896 
at Corinth are being carried on with untiring earnestness 
by Mr. Blegen and the director of the School, B. H. Hill, 
and are of extreme interest, the present depths unearthed 
yielding houses and objects of the Mycenzan period, and 
thus removing doubts of the existence of work of that age 
on the site of ancient Corinth. 

In Athens itself the two buildings that have been thor- 
oughly studied by the American School in the last ten 
years are the Erechtheum and the Propylea, on which 
special folios are in preparation. The work already men- 
tioned, together with the work and researches of Mr. Hill 
on the older Parthenon, burnt by the Persians, on whose 
site the present Parthenon stands, and that of Mr. Dins- 
moor, the resident architect, on the Delphic treasuries, 
place the work of the American Schoo! on the high level 
of the best work of the French, English, German, and 
Austrian schools. There is also the work of Miss Walker, 
f Vassar, and Miss Goldman, of Bryn Mawr and Rad- 
cliffe, who, raising independent funds, carried on at in- 
tervals from 1911 excavations during three years on the 
site of the ancient town of Hale. And there was the 
notable work of Miss Boyd (Mrs. Hawes), the pioneer 
woman excavator in Crete, and that of Miss Edith H. 
Hall (Mrs. Dohan), of the Pennsylvania University Mu- 
seum, both members of the School, who, with the per- 
centage of finds allowed by the then Cretan Government, 
greatly enriched the Museum of the University of Penn- 
svlvania. 

Prof. T. D. Seymour, of Yale, who was chairman of the 
managing committee of the School from 1887 to 1902, 
said: “The scholar who is to teach Greek literature and 
history should have the clearest views of what formed 
the foundation and background for this history and litera- 
ture, and this clearest view may be obtained best by the 
sight of his own eyes. In other words, a Greek scholar 
will be a better teacher of Greek literature, as well as of 
history, if he has visited Greece.” And he added: “The 
School does not aim solely nor perhaps mainly at training 
specialists in archeology; it devises also and perhaps chiefly 
to encourage on the part of classical scholars archzologi 
cal study which will throw light upon their classical studies 
and will give life to their teaching and interpretation of 
literature.” 

Two hundred and fourteen students, graduates of Amer- 
ican colleges, have already benefited by a stay in the School. 


This year, owing to the war, the School is empty, only 
one student (Mr. Scott, of Princeton) being present. The 
term is from October 1 to June 1. Two months are spent 
in travel in the autumn with an olflicer of the School. T} 

follow the pursuit of the various special studies and the 


attendance on the School lectures and those of the French. 
German, Austrian, and English schools. Being on 

of the American School confers this privilege, 
versa. International good will and brotherhood 
lation are expressed in the work of the schools in A 
But the great war makes itself felt. The foreign 
are empty, the young men absent fulfilling 

duties. 

The American students may as a rule ¢ 
prepared than the men of the French School, but 
“make good” by their initiative and originality, bri 
with them the new breath and clear vision of the youn 
Western world. Mr. E. B. Andrews, of Cornell, in 1896 
recovered from the nail-holes of the lost bronze lette: 
on the east architrave of the Parthenon the inscription in 
honor of Nero. Mr. H. F. de Cou, of Michigan, in 1892, 
made the surprising discovery that all the well-know: 
books and the later writers on the interesting r« 
monument of Lysicrates had based their estimat h 
work on inaccurate representations of the se 
all having copied their illustrations 
Stuart and Revett, in 


figures in the relief, 

from the original publication of 

which two of the drawings had been misplaced 
Among many other instances, the exploits might 


of Mr. W. 8S. Ebersole, of Iowa, who by the us 

ladders made a more careful idy than had before been 
made of the west metopes of the Parthenon, and of M) 
C. N. Brown, of Harvard, who had himself suspend 


outside the wall of Acropolis, and so read riou 


ancient inscriptions that had been built into the wall, 


that could not be read from below. Professor Dorpfeld, 
the leading German archwzologist, in a general review 
recent progress in the study of Athenian buildin, ted 
that the newest and most original interpretations were the 
work of the American School. 

The present endowment of the American School is about 
$80,000. It should be at least $200,000, and there should 
be a special endowment for excavations. The largest pri 


vate donor to the excavation fund at Corinth is Mrs. J. M 
Sears, of Boston, in memory of her son, J. M. Sears, who 
was a student of the School. There is an opportunity nov 
if the funds were forthcoming, for the purchase of some 
land across the street as a site for the residence of wom: 
members of the School. This, with the building and the 
endowment to maintain it, should be added to the ; 
equipment. 

The French Government considers the proper 
nance of the French School in Athens as one of 


gations of good government. The American G ! 
leaves such work to the enterprise of its college h 
practical devotion to ideals of private individual it 
citizens. Tpépera i, & Vedxpare i 
(And what, Socrates, is the food of the rely, j 
said, knowledge. ) 

iH A. H KE 


Athens, August 21, 1916" 
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Finance 
The High Mark in Trade 


| be its general outlines, the Government’s statement of 
the country’s foreign trade, in December and in the whole 
of 1916, was merely in line with expectations. That last 
month’s merchandise exports of $521,000,000 should have 
run $3,100,000 beyond the highest previous monthly record 
and $161,000,000 above even December, 1915, and that ex- 
ports and imports combined should have broken the record 
by $31,000,000, merely marked another notch in the rising 
of trade expansion towards its climax. Exchange of bank 
checks in the United States, the measure of internal busi- 
ness activity, made similar comparisons in December. The 
total drawn and collected last month exceeded by $488,000,- 
000, or nearly 2 per cent., the largest monthly record of 
this year; it rose 33 per cent. above December, 1915, and 
not quite 60 per cent. above the highest before the war. 

It is the results of the full year 1916, however, which at- 
tract the larger interest at this time. Briefly, the fact is 
that our merchandise export trade last vear ran $1,939,000,- 
000 beyond 1915, although the total export trade never un- 
til 1911 reached the figure of $1,900,000,000, and that last 
year’s excess of merchandise exports over imports not only 
rose $1,310,000,000 above 1915, but was nearly ten times 
as in 1914, and four-and-a-half times as large as 


as great 

the highest annual “export excess” before this war. Dur- 
ing the past two years, our export surplus has been $4,867,- 
000,000; it was never more than $1,273,000,000 in any 
two consecutive years of our earlier history. Here 
is the interesting offset, and largely the explanation 


for the $2,000,000,000 of our own securities brought back 
from Europe since 1914 and for the $1,700,000,000 new for- 
eign securities taken in the two-year period by our own 
investors. 

On its face, this would seem to indicate that conditions 
underlying our export trade have progressed uniformly dur- 
ing 1915 and 1916. But, as a matter of fact, the compo- 
sition of our export trade in the two years was radically 
different. The value of our agricultural exports did, to be 
sure, increase $141,000,000 during 1916 (almost wholly be- 
cause of the much higher prices); but whereas they made 
up 70 per cent. of the total exports during 1915, their pro- 
portion during 1916 was less than 33 per cent. On the other 
hand, even without allowing for December, whose detailed 


returns are not yet all at hand, last year’s exports of fully 
or partly manufactured goods rose $1,650,000,000 over 1915 

of which increase, $793,000,000 was in war material alone, 
and $400,000,000 steel and iron, largely to use in foreign 
manufacture of munitions of war. 


\s yet there has been no evidence in the monthly foreign 
rade returns of that decrease in “war orders” which has 
for several months been somewhat vaguely predicted. This 
does not prove that the predictions were wrong, however. 
It was fully six months after the first large “war orders’ 
were placed before the exports began to cut a large figure 
in our exports statements, and the same thing would hap- 
pen, in the opposite direction, supposing a slackening of 
new orders. Quite beyond this consideration, however, such 
returns of foreign trade as those for 1916 lend curious con- 
jecture to the question, what kind of comparison will the 
tatements be making a year or two years hence? 


Joyce, J. 
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Summary of the News 


OMMENT from abroad on President 

Wilson’s speech before the Senate has 
been restrained and, on the whole, not 
unfavorable. Everywhere due tribute is 
paid to the idealism of the President’s ut- 
terance, but the stone against which Al- 
lied feet strike is the phrase “peace with- 
out victory.” Unreserved endorsement 
comes from two daily papers of standing 
in England, the London Daily News and 
the Manchester Guardian; the weekly 
Nation also hails President Wilson as a 
“deliverer”; the rest, even of the Liberal 
papers, fall foul of “peace without vic- 
tory” and the “freedom of the seas.” Of- 
ficial opinion was expressed in a speech 
by Bonar Law on January 24. Declaring 
that the President’s aims were essentially 
those of the Entente Allies, Mr. Law went 
on to say that those aims could only be 
achieved by an Allied victory, since neu- 
trals had been unable to stop German vio- 
lations of international law and Hague 
conventions. 


RENCH comment differs little from 

English, except perhaps in being a tri- 
fie more suave in criticism. A resolution 
was, however, adopted on January 26 by 
the eighty-nine United Socialist Deputies 
ir the Chamber urging the Government 
to affirm its accord with the principles 


expressed in President Wilson’s address 
and to “prepare and hasten an early and 
just ending of the present war.” The 
more conservative press of Paris severely 
criticises this resolution, Gustave Hervé 
describing it as a capitulation to the 


minority of the Socialist party designed 
to prevent a rupture of the union sacrée. 


| USSIA has undoubtedly contributed 
the most effective comment in the of- 


ficial statement issued by the Foreign Of- 
fice on January 26, in which unreserved 
endorsement is given to Mr. Wilson’s 


message. Limitation of armaments, free 
access to the seas, and the freedom of 
Poland, “consisting now of three separat- 
ed provinces,” are all objects to which 
Russia can give cordial support, while as 
for “peace without victory,” it is pointed 
out that it has never been the aim of the 
Allies to crush their enemies and “they 
have never insisted upon victory in that 
sense.” 


N Germany a wide divergence of views 
is expressed, the general tone of the 
comment being on the whole less favor- 
able than in the Allied countries. Never- 
theless, if Count Reventlow loses no time 


in coming forward with his usual tirade 
against America and all things Ameri- 
can, we find Maximilian Harden follow- 
ing up his former appreciative views of 
President Wilson with an article deplor- 


ing current suspicions of America in 
Cermany and paying high tribute to the 


message. Officially there has been no ex- 
pression of opinion. The Kaiser celebrat- 
ed his birthday by speaking of the “un- 
shakable will to victory of the German 
people,” but that was only to say the 
expected. If there was an indirect ref- 
erence in his speech acknowledging the 


toast of the Emperor Charles of Austria, 
it was probably not to President Wilson’s 
address, but to the comment on it elicited 
from Count Tisza, the Hungarian Pre- 
mier, by a question put to him in Parlia- 
ment on January 25, in which he hinted 
that further negotiations with the United 
States might take place. 


HAT discussion of the President’s 

proceeding should have been more ac- 
rimonious in this country than elsewhere 
is perhaps not surprising. Considerations 
of courtesy, imposed on forei coun- 
tries in discussing the actions of the rul- 
er of a friendly nation, do not apply to 
domestic criticism. Hence some plain 
speaking in press and Senate and the de- 
sire for opportunity of still plainer 
speaking embodied in Senator orah’s 
resolution, offered on January 25, but 
still held up by Democratic opposition as 
we write, calling for a full-dress debate 
or. the Monroe Doctrine and the tradition- 
al policy of non-interference in the affairs 
of Europe. On the other hand, the Pres- 
ident’s action has met with cordial treat- 
ment at the hands of such political oppo- 
nents as Mr. Root and ex-President Taft. 


ABOR in England expressed its atti- 

tude on questions of war and peace in 
various resolutions adopted at last week’s 
meeting of the Labor Conference at Man- 
chester. The new Ministry of Lloyd 
George and the action of three labor 
leaders in accepting office in it were en- 
corsed by a vote of six to one. A resolu- 
tion favoring the immediate offer of peace 
proposals was rejected by a vote of three 
to one, but proposals for the formation 
of an international league to enforce 
peace after the war and for “free trade 
for every country” were adopted unani- 
mously. 


I ILITARY operations on nearly all 

the fronts have apparently been ham- 
pered by the intense cold which has been 
widespread in Europe during the past 
week. Nevertheless considerable activity 
has been manifested, the Allies on the 
whole having the better of the exchanges. 
Strong German attacks were launched on 
January 25 at Verdun, between Avocourt 
Wood and Dead Man’s Hill, and were suc- 
cessful in occupying a considerable por- 
tion of advanced trenches. French coun- 
ter-attacks seem, however, to have re- 
won most of the ground lost. On the 
Somme the British report successful 
trench raids. On the Moldavian portion 
of the Rumanian front recent news indi- 
cates that the Russians and the re-formed 
Rumanian army now hold their line 
strongly and are even in a position to 
take the initiative. Russian success over 
a front of two miles on the northwestern 
frontier of Moldavia was reported on 
January 28 and was admitted by Berlin. 
In the Riga district is a see-saw of bat- 
tle. The Russians were pushed back with 
considerable losses early last week from 
poumene they had recently gained, but 
»y the end of the week their line seemed 
to be firmly established and German at- 
tacks were repulsed. Dispatches from 
Paris on Sunday revealed the fact that 
the Salonica force is operating in the 
neighborhood of Prilep, twenty-five miles 
north of Monastir, which would seem to 
indicate that General Sarrail has pushed 
forward a considerable distance. Reports 
of British operations in Mesopotamia 
and in German East Africa indicate 
progress in the offensives. 


DESTROYER engagement took place 

off Zeebrugge on the night of January 
°3 in the course of which, according to 
the report of the British Admiralty, « 
tritish and one German destroyer were 
sunk. The German report declares that 
the only vessel missing is a destroyer 
which was towed in a sinking condition 
into the Dutch port of Ymuiden. The 
coast of Suffolk was shelled, with insig- 


nificant damage, by an adventurous Ger- 
man craft on the night of January 25. 
Announcement of the sinking by mine or 
submarine of the British auxiliary cruis- 
er Laurentic, with considerable loss of 
life, was made on Sunday. 


AVAL measures of increased rigor 

seem to be foreshadowed by the 
statement of the British Admiralty on 
January 27 declaring an enlarged area of 
the North Sea dangerous to shipping on 
account of belligerent operations. The 
statement means the layi of a new 
mine field starting from off Flamborough 
Head and spreading towards Jutland, on 
the Danish coast, and Terschelling Island, 
on the Dutch coast. Dispatches from 
London also tell of energetic action by the 
new Department of Shipping in replacing 
tennage sunk by submarines and foretell 
the arming fore and aft of all merchant 
vessels. 


‘THE Immigration bill was vetoed by 
President Wilson on Monday. 


EFINITE announcement of the recall 

of the United States troops from Mex- 
ico was made by Secretary Baker on Sun- 
day. The movement is already under 
way. 


RESIDENT WILSON’S programme 

for the prevention of railway strikes 
was again rejected by the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate on Janu- 
ary 24 by a vote of ten to five. 


‘THE Emergency Revenue bill, provid- 
ing for the raising of $200,000,000 by 
direct taxation, $100,000,000 in bonds, in 
addition to the Panama Canal bonds al- 
ready authorized, and an increase in the 
permissible limit for the issuance of 
short-time certificates from $200,000,000 
to $300,000,000, was reported to the 
House on Monday. 


G HELLS for the navy will not, after 
all, be made by the English firm of 
Hadfields, the British Government, it was 
announced on January 24, having refused 
permission to take up the contract “so 
long as the exigencies of war continue.” 


HE “leak” inquiry continues to drag 

its slow length along. Investigation 
by the Committee’s counsel, Sherman L. 
Whipple, last week established the fact, 
sieaaae well known, that from Secretary 
Lansing’s hint to the newspaper men all 
Wall Street was aware that something 
was going to happen three hours before 
the President’s note was given out. The 
Committee resumed its sessions in New 
York on Monday, when Mr. Fisk directly 
contradicted testimony given by Mr. Law- 
son pretending to implicate Secretary Mc- 
Adoo. 


APAN is in the throes of a constitu- 

tional crisis, which was brought to a 
head on January 25, when Parliament 
was dissolved by Imperial rescript. Strong 
opposition to Premier Terauchi, on the 
ground that his appointment violated the 
spirit of the Constitution, developed at 
the opening of the Diet on Tuesday of 
last week; there followed an attempt at 
a political meeting to assassinate Yukio 
Ozaki, leader of the Constitutional party 
and formerly Minister of Justice, and 
when it became obvious that a vote of 
lack of confidence would be passed the 
Government took the drastic step of dis- 
solving Parliament. New elections will 
probably be held in April or May. 
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